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The Old Faith and the New Philosophy 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY IN ECLIPSE 


By WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO, Professor of History and Government, California Institute of Technology 
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beliefs and some readjustment in its ways of life. We 

of today seem to be under the necessity of doing it 
on a vaster scale than ever before. The spirit of the age, 
and of the country in which we live, has undergone such far- 
reaching changes that the voices of those who keep repeating 
the old formulas have the hollowness of a mountain echo. 

“Can ye not discern the signs of the times?” is a question 
that a wise teacher asked of his disciples nearly two thousand 
years ago; and it is just as timely a question today. This 
quality of discernment is what enables man to choose between 
wisdom and folly, between truth and falsehood, between 
right and wrong. Those who discern the signs of the times 
are insuring themselves against disillusionment. 

Now what are the signs of the times? To any discerning 
mind they point to a world very different from what it has 
been. They presage the incoming of an era which will be 
different not only in its ways of life but in its ideals, in its 
appraisal of values, and in its habits of thought. Beliefs 
which are thought to be firmly established in the confidence 
of mankind are already being discarded as outmoded and 
outworn. Appeals to reason and to common sense find them- 
selves lost in a welter of emotionalism. Over a considerable 
portion of the earth’s surface rational thinking has been 
adjourned. 

A new doctrine of infallibility has been promulgated, not 
by the Church but by those who sit in the seats of civil power. 
Qualities and attainments which were deemed to be human 
virtues in the days that are past have now come to be looked 
upon as unsocial and reactionary. Power is usurping from 
conscience the function of serving as arbiter between right 
and wrong. Authority is assuming to replace opinion, or 
rather to dominate opinion, so that the old relation between 
the two becomes completely reversed. In a word the old 
faith is being assailed by a new philosophy. 

This upsetting of traditional ideals and attitudes may well 


| belt generation must make some reappraisal of its 


give deep concern to those who reflect upon its far-reaching 
consequences. A revolution never stops when its initial pur- 
poses have been achieved. It goes on to newer and broader 
objectives, and in the end carries far beyond what was origi- 
nally intended. This is just as true of convulsions in our 
habits of thought as in our forms of government. The most 
significant world-wide phenomenon of today is not the rise 
of totalitarian states and the eclipse of democracy. It is the 
general serverance of links with the past, the disdain with 
which the lessons of history are being regarded, the jettison- 
ing of truths and virtues which were thought to be soundly 
established, and the substitution of an emotional fundamen- 
talism for the rule of reason in the collective concerns of 
men. 

The storm of reaction against certain tenets of the old 
faith has reached the proportions of a hurricane. It has 
already wrought greater damage to public and private mor- 
als than most of the world realizes. This is because it is 
steadily undermining the foundations on which all amicable 
human relations have long been based, and without which 
neither peace on earth nor good will among men can be 
maintained. The demolition has proceeded so far that it 
will take many years to restore these foundations of freedom, 
tolerance, thrift, and honesty, if indeed they can ever be 
restored. For ideals evolve from actions; it is by their acts 
that men and governments make apparent and affirm the 
worth of their ideals. Surely if this is true the world of 
today does not present the picture of a ship on the right 
course under bright skies. 

But have the mariners of the ship nothing to answer for 
in steering her into such a monsoon? Must they not bear their 
share of blame for having hoisted excessive sail and bur- 
dened her with a cumbrous cargo? May it not be true that 
past generations, which outfitted the vessel and sent her on 
her way, provided neither a safe chart nor competent helms- 
men? At any rate it is now our concern to take up the 
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strain, to shorten sail, to throw surplus cargo overboard, 
above all to batten the hatches against further destruction, 
to clear the decks, and battle with the hurricane until we can 
see our way out of it. The urgent and immediate task is not 
to apportion blame but to seek the preservation of what is 
left of the heritage that has been committed to our care. 

Old virtues are not rendered less virtuous by conditions 
of emergency, however serious. Truth, if it is truth, can 
never be anything else. Honesty is not merely the best 
policy, with expediency as its sole justification. It is the only 
policy which either men or nations can pursue without sub- 
stituting chaos for civilization. Freedom of thought is not 
an alternative to anything else except at the price of com- 
plete intellectual stagnation. Tolerance cannot be wiped off 
the face of the earth without leaving hatred, bitterness, and 
violence in the wake of its departure. Surely we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the idea that repression, injustice, and 
intolerance can be exalted into human virtues by the mere 
device of placing absolute power behind them. 

And it is important that we keep our minds and hearts 
fixed on this vital truth, for the mental and spiritual preoc- 
cupations of men determine in the long run their social phil- 
osophy. Our national life will be no better and no worse 
than the virtues which the people reverence. What men do 
is determined by what they believe. What they believe is 
what they are taught to believe. And over much of the 
world they are now being taught to believe that the proper 
function of the human mind is to go on a sit-down strike, 
letting the public authorities usurp the divine mission which 
the mind of man was intended to fulfill. 

Now what are the means whereby men have tried in the 
past to give these fundamental virtues an opportunity to 
exert their beneficent influence upon the common life? The 
first and perhaps the most important is the emphasis that for 
centuries has been placed upon the principle of individual 
responsibility. The mediaeval world did not hold men, as 
individuals, responsible for carving out their own careers. 
For most of them a place in the social order was determined 
at birth; they were expected to stay in it and be contented. 
That was the feudal point of view,—that men were lords, 
vassals, or serfs by predestination. The individual, whoever 
he might be, or whatever his rank, was merely a single cog 
in that vast mechanism of collective security which the feudal 
system provided. 

Under this system men never lacked employment, never 
starved or went without shelter, for it was the responsibility 
of the feudal lord to provide all these things. But by the 
same token the people never regulated their own lives nor 
dared to give utterance to their own thoughts, when they 
thought at all. They had security, plenty of it, but without 
liberty. They had paternal solicitude to no end, but without 
individual opportunity. Yet no one now believes that under 
this arrangement the masses of the people were successful 
in their pursuit of happiness. 

It was the breakdown of this collective responsibility that 
ushered in what we call the modern age. Strange as it may 
seem, the rank and file of the people in one European coun- 
try after another proved ready to bite the hands that fed 
them and to choose the perilous paths of individualism in 
preference to those of wardship and security. So the vast 
network of feudal relations based upon the principle of 
authority imposed from above gradually crumbled before 
the new order which rested upon the more rational principle 
of authority emanating from below. This marked a great 
transformation in the social convictions of mankind, perhaps 
the greatest that has ever taken place in the long evolution 
from savagery to civilization. Men now became responsible 





for charting the course of their own lives; they cut loose 
from protectors and launched forth upon the principle of 
every man for himself. 

America, the New World, came into the picture at a 
time when this change from feudalism to free enterprise was 
squarely in the middle of its course. And in the new con- 
tinent the philosophy of individualism received a mighty 
impetus from the Puritan spirit. For the Puritan was a firm 
believer in the unlimited possibilities of the individual man. 
He had no patience with the mediaeval idea that man was 
after all, a poor worm of the dust and that only through 
agencies higher than himself could he achieve anything worth 
while. To the Puritan, man was a creature fashioned in 
God’s own image. Given free opportunity there was nothing 
on earth that he could not accomplish. 

The Puritan conception of government was that of an in- 
strumentality which had no other function than to facilitate 
free exercise of man’s great and God-giving capacities. It 
should give him protection against outside enemies, so that 
he might do his work in peace. It should act as arbiter in 
the settlement of controversies between individuals, so that 
the strong would not oppress the weak. It should do those 
things, and only those, which the individual citizen could not 
do for himself. But as respects the daily life of the people 
it should strictly observe the principle which was later em- 
bodied in Jefferson’s dictum that a government is best when 
it governs least. 

This, of course, was an extreme application of the doc- 
trine of individual freedom, and one which would nowhere 
find much support today, but it must be remembered that 
the Puritan settlers came to America not only because they 
sought religious liberty but because they wanted to get away 
from political autocracy and social stratification. They 
wanted opportunity to be unhindered by authority. They 
could see no reason why a man who was free to achieve sal- 
vation or perdition in the next world should have govern- 
mental restraint placed upon his freedom of action in this one. 

So, under the impetus of the Puritan spirit, such qualities 
as diligence and thrift, individual initiative, and personal 
responsibility were evaluated in America as never in any 
land before. And when the sons of the Puritans moved with 
the frontier across the continent this philosophy of individ- 
ual initiative and responsibility became more deeply im- 
planted. Frontier conditions reinforced them. People who 
worked hard, used their heads, and saved their money went 
to the top ranks of New World society, while the lazy, in- 
competent and shiftless gravitated to the bottom, which was 
where everyone felt that they belonged. Material success 
became both the goal and the hallmark of the middle-class 
America during the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
and America, during this long epoch, was one great middle- 
class community. In it there developed a glorification of 
the self-made man, for was he not the embodiment of what 
the old faith looked upon as the cardinal virtues? 

In the making of America these middle-class virtues, the 
joint product of Puritan ideals and frontier conditions, had 
a far-reaching influence upon both the form and the spirit 
of government. The Puritan was an idealist, but he kept 
his feet firmly on the ground,—so firmly, in fact, that he 
sometimes got them muddy. Nor did Americans look upon 
their faith as one that was applicable to a new continent 
alone. The American way of life, they believed, was one 
that would stand the test of experience in any age, in any 
country, and among any people. The rest of the world, 
while sometimes amused by the extremes of confidence which 
marked this spirit, nevertheless could not help appreciating 
it. The progress of the United States in population, wealth 
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and national power, as well as in the wide diffusion of ma- 
terial well-being among the people, made this country the 
envy of all other lands. 

But let it not be forgotten that if this nation rose from 
insignificance to greatness in all branches of human activity 
during a period of only one hundred years, it was individual 
enterprise that accomplished the feat. No government sub- 
dued this half-continent and put it under the plough. No 
government flung a network of railroads across the face of 
the land, or developed mines of coal and iron, or built up 
great industries. Nor was it a government that founded 
our earliest colleges and universities. All this, and more, 
was the work of a people who believed that there was a 
greater nobility in being a free individual in a free society 
than in ranking as a member of any regimented community 
or participating in any planned economy. 

It cannot truthfully be said, moreover, that the American 
public mind, in this lavish encouragement to individual en- 
terprise, failed to take any thought for the interests of the 
community as a whole. It simply saw no contradiction 
hetween the two. A free man in a free society, it believed, 
could never become a forgotten man. The old faith re- 
garded the public and private well-being as one and the same 
thing. It predicated a harmony between individual and 
collective virtues. In other words, nineteenth-century 
America sincerely believed that the best interests of the 
whole people could best be served by giving every free citi- 
zen the freest possible scope for the utilization of his own 
opportunities, while at the same time holding him to an 
individual responsibility for his own failures. It did not 
expect the government to stand between anyone and the 
fruits of his own folly. 

As we now look back upon it there can be little doubt 
that this doctrine was pressed too far. Carried to an extreme 
the policy of “every man for himself and devil take the 
hindmost” worked out into a system of power economics 
in which too much went to the strong and too little to the 
weak. The well-being of the whole is coincident with that 
of private enterprise only when private ambition is held 
within bounds. Even such praiseworthy traits as initiative, 
enterprise and ambition cannot be permitted to go unre- 
strained in any well-ordered society. Even freedom can be 
made a fetish and in the end defeat its own purpose. 

Still there were great merits in a national faith which in- 
doctrinated the whole people with the idea that it was not 
the business of government to serve as a life-saving station 
for those who could not or would not keep themselves 
afloat. The concept of personal, as opposed to mass salva- 
tion, resulted in great inequities, but one should not over- 
look the fact that it also gave inspiration, encouragement, 
and incentive to the millions of men and women who were 
the real makers of the America that you and I have inherited. 
The balance sheet of national well-being should have a 
credit as well as a debit side. 

Under the stimulus of the new philosophy this emphasis 
on individual responsibility has changed or is changing. 
Great numbers of people seem to have become persuaded 
that the past in America is little more than a sordid record 
of laissez-faire and economic injustice, of man’s inhumanity 
to man. It led to great inequalities in wealth and power, 
we are told; it built up a small class of over-privileged citi- 
zens and relegated great masses to the category of the under- 
privileged, which is a term that nowadays seems to include 
all those who have failed to make a success in life. The old 
order, it is also said, placed property rights above human 
rights. Yet how can there be rights of any kind if people 
are not permitted to reap what they have sown, to spend 
what they have earned, or to enjoy what they have saved? 






It is true, of course, that the old faith exalted the interests 
of the individual citizen beyond all reason. It treated him 
as the incarnation of the Unknown Soldier. It looked upon 
social control and individual freedom in terms of hostility 
to each other, whereas it is only through the one that the 
other can ever be realized. For even as every molecule of 
matter is conditioned and directed by those with which it 
interacts, so every individual citizen is similarly motivated 
and controlled by the actions of those with whom he associ- 
ates. These influences, moreover, are not radiated upon him 
most strongly by society as a whole but come from within 
his own orbit of life. They are the product of the immediate 
environment in which he lives. No one can have any real 
freedom of action in a social order which does not secure 
a fair balance between liberty and restraint. Lacking such 
an adjustment an economic system merely proffers to great 
numbers of its people an apparition of opportunities which 
are not opportunities at all. 

At any rate the new philosophy demands that social con- 
trol be greatly extended. Carried to an extreme, as in the 
totalitarian countries of Europe, it demands that all indi- 
vidual and group activities shall be coordinated to serve a 
single end, namely, the interests of the state as interpreted 
by the government. In democratic countries the idea has 
not yet been pressed so far, but even in them the policy of 
substituting collective action for individual initiative has 
gone farther than most people realize. 

There was a time when the world owed you a living, —if 
you could collect it; now it is becoming the function of gov- 
ernments to collect it for you. There was a time when men 
were not afraid of the dark; they were ready to take risks 
and run the chance of failure; now it is becoming their habit 
to expect that government will provide the capital, run the 
risks, and saddle the cost of failure upon that part of the 
citizenship which has made a success of its own activities. 

And instead of serving as an impartial moderator of diver- 
gent interests, to promote the life economy of the people 
as a whole, every government whether autocratic or demo- 
cratic eventually lends itself, or sells itself out, to those 
elements of the citizenship which are best organized for 
bringing pressure to bear upon it. Governments do not 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb but to the ram with 
horns. That is the fundamental weakness of social control, 
the inability of any government, no matter what its nature, 
to refrain from a perversion of its powers. 

Even a generation ago young men starting out into the 
world expected to stand on their own feet and force their 
way to the front by the vigor of their own abilities. That 
attitude is becoming steadily less common as anyone who 
has to do with the present-day education of youth can testify. 
The ideal that many young Americans now hold before 
their eyes is not opportunity but security, the assurance that 
somehow or other a crutch will be provided for those who 
are unable to walk and not faint. 

This would seem to be a far call from the day when Bul- 
wer-Lytton wrote that “in the bright lexicon of youth there 
is no such word as fail.” Youth today is afraid of failure 
because it has been reared in an atmosphere that is too freely 
permeated by a spirit of defeatism and of supercility towards 
the past. The philosophy which has produced this attitude 
is not new; it is a throw-back to the pre-Puritan age when 
man was enjoined to regard himself as a creature who could 
not hope to work out his own salvation but must turn for 
help to the higher powers. In those days he turned to an 
all-wise Providence ; now it is to an all-wise government; but 
the ways of both seem to be equally inscrutable. 

This disposition to look outside self-help is insidiously 
spreading its way through all classes of the people in all 
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parts of the country. It is not merely the poor, the unem- 
ployed, or the underprivileged who now lift up their eyes 
unto the hills from whence aid cometh. They are not the 
only ones who are looking to Mount Sinai on the Potomac 
for instructions as to how they may best enter the promised 
land of security and physical comfort without exertion. The 
habit of going to the government, hat in hand, has been de- 
veloped and encouraged during recent years throughout the 
whole agricultural population of the United States, an ele- 
ment in which rugged self-reliance was for generations a 
traditional characteristic. 

And this has been followed by a nation-wide clamor on 
the part of railroads, steamship lines, home owners, and 
even small business concerns demanding loans, credits, and 
subsidies. Cities, counties, and other political subdivisions 
which had learned to live of their own are now being re-edu- 
cated to depend in part upon the state and nation. Even 
our universities do not disdain to seek the stimulation of 
their attendance by young men and women who are govern- 
mentally subsidized. 

This general deterioration of self-reliance, alike among 
men and institutions, is the inevitable outcome of a social 
creed which tends to regard security as the chief end of man 
and to look upon the government as his chief instrumentality 
for obtaining it. Security in the sense of protection against 
the economic hazards of life is not a hard thing to establish. 
Feudalism did it for centuries. The new feudalism of the 
totalitarian states is doing it today. 

But mere physical security has never sufficed to satisfy 
the aspirations of man. It is not an end in itself. At the 
price that has to be paid for it, it is not a good investment. 
Nevertheless the grim danger that confronts America, as well 
as the rest of the world, is that people will be insidiously 
cajoled into swapping liberty for security with the thought 
that they are making a wise trade. As a short-range propo- 
sition such an exchange may seem alluring, but as a long- 
range one it would be the story of Jacob and Esau over again. 


“And Esau said to Jacob, ‘Feed me, I pray thee, 
with pottage for I am faint.’ And Jacob said ‘Sell me 
this day thy birthright’ . . . and he sold his birthright 
to Jacob.” 


The tenets of the old faith, whatever else may be said 
about them, were founded upon the solid rock of long human 
experience. It has become fashionable in our day to dis- 
miss the past and its lessons with a shrug of the shoulders, 
forgetting that people who have little respect for their ances- 
tors will have even less for posterity. The idea that men 
and nations should fulfill their obligations, for example, is 
not merely an ethical principle or a deduction from history. 
It is a practical proposition which underlies all peaceful 
intercourse among individuals and among governments. It 
is a rule of conduct that cannot be disregarded without 
throwing the world into chaos. 

Yet the sanctity of obligations, both public and private, 
has been everywhere weakened during recent years. Men 
are being schooled in the idea that when pledges and obli- 
gations become irksome they should be wiped aside, and gov- 
ernments have lent their aid to this evasion. Governments 
indeed have not scrupled to disregard their own pledges, to 
proclaim that power is the sole arbiter of what constitutes 
good faith, and that international morality is an obsolete 
shibboleth. To the extent that this philosophy spreads, and 
achieves even a temporary hold on the minds of people, it 
will corrupt one of the sustaining pillars of civilized life. 

Then there is the old-time virtue of thrift. For centuries 
the world accepted the biblical adage that the man who soon 
parted with his money was a fool. People everywhere were 


taught to believe, and did believe, that a penny saved was 
a penny earned. But one finds no great enthusiasm for 
this doctrine today. The man who earns money, saves it, 
and invests it is an economic royalist, or on the way to be- 
coming one. Rainy days may come, but it will be the duty 
of governments to take care of them. Living beyond one’s 
means is no longer universally regarded as the road to catas- 
trophe that it used to be. Governments are setting the 
example. There is hardly a government anywhere that is 
today making even a faint pretense of living within its 
means. All of them are drawing heavily upon the savings, 
the stored-up labor of their people. 

Of course the governmental authorities in every country 
are well aware that this cannot go on forever, but unhappily 
they are finding themselves seated in a runaway locomotive 
on a down grade. Having stimulated every sort of pressure- 
group into action they are now reaping the whirlwind which 
comes from sowing the wind. Consequently we are in the 
way of reversing the old principle that the citizen should 
support the state and indoctrinating great masses of our 
people with the idea that the state should support the citizen. 

This dream of a state-supported citizenry is one of the 
wierd nightmares of our time. It is one of those dreams 
which, according to the old Greek legend, come to men 
through gates of ivory and have the substance of a mirage. 
Of itself a government produces nothing, earns nothing, ac- 
cumulates nothing, provides neither labor nor capital. Every 
dollar that it spends is drawn from the earnings and from 
the savings of the people. Every dollar that a government 
borrows must be repaid from the same source. Is it not a 
strange philosophy, although by no means a new one, that 
the poor can be made rich by the simple expedient of making 
the rich poor! If that were the case the world would have 
learned it long ago, for it has tried the experiment many 
a time. 

There are other virtues to which, in the days of the old 
faith, people gave their allegiance. Tolerance was one of 
them. It was Napoleon Bonaparte, I believe, who once spoke 
of tolerance as “the greatest privilege of man.” It has not 
ceased to be so, in spite of claims made by dominant political 
parties to a monopoly of all righteousness. The great human 
virtue of tolerance, indeed, has been thrown into bold relief 
by the harrowing tragedies that have resulted from trucu- 
lent assertions of racial superiority. Intolerance in all its 
forms was slowly disappearing from the earth a generation 
ago; now it has been revived in its most dangerous phases. 
And it is one of the most infectious plagues known to man- 
kind. There is no quarantining against it. We in America, 
unless we are vigilantly on guard, will soon feel the back- 
wash of intolerance from Europe, in fact we are already 
feeling it. 

Upon our universities, and upon the society of scholars 
throughout the world must fall the duty of leadership in the 
fight to save whatever in the old faith is worth conserving. 
This does not mean that institutions of learning should ally 
themselves with the apostles of reaction in a futile endeavor 
to restore the old régime. The old régime will never be re- 
stored. Those who expect to see the world once again as it 
was a generation ago are certain to be disappointed. The old 
order will not return and things will never again be as they 
were. 

But the time-honored virtues must be the basis of the new 
dispensation as they were of the old. Otherwise the troubles 
of mankind will stretch through a long era of fear and un- 
certainty. It is the mission of the universities to help restore 
truth and rationality to their place of honor in the hearts 
of men. For universities have a more ancient lineage than 
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governments, and a better right to plot the course of human 
destiny. No government, not even that of England, has an 
unbroken record equal to that of Oxford. The oldest Amer- 
ican university antedates all the governments now exist- 
ing in the New World. Centers of higher education are the 


most steadfast institutions that we have, and they have be- 
come so by making it their eternal obligation to follow the 
truth wherever it may lead. For truth, as Sydney Smith once 
said, is the handmaid of justice, the mother of freedom, and 
the companion of peace. 


New Proposal for American Action 


WE MUST RELIFT THE BANNER OF MORAL STANDARDS 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Ex-President of the United States 
Before the International Convention of Christian Endeavor Societies, Cleveland, Ohio, July 6, 1939 


against sending our youth to war in foreign countries 

again. I stated, however, that America can be of 
service to peace and humanity. Among other things I sug- 
gested that we can build up the standards of decency in the 
world. We can take action which will lessen both the causes 
and the barbarities of war. We can do it without involving 
ourselves in foreign wars. I shall make a concrete proposal 
for such constructive action tonight. 

You represent the youth of many nations. And you are 
profoundly interested in peace. You are profoundly inter- 
ested in the growth of humane spirit in this world. And if 
war should come you are interested in all possible protection 
of humanity in that war. 

Last night I referred to the suffering of women and 
children in the great war. I know. For years it was my sole 
occupation to care for the homeless, the foodless, the fright- 
ened and the helpless. I have witnessed their sufferings in 
twenty nations. 

And when one speaks to me of war, I do not see the 
glorious parade of troops marching to the tunes of gay music. 
I do not think of great statesmen planning and worrying in 
their chancellories. Nor do I think of those dazzling cham- 
bers where the peacemakers of the world meet to settle the 
affairs of mankind. I see the faces of hungry, despaired and 
terrorized women and children. These are the real victims 
of modern war. 

The violence of war is year by year falling more and more 
horribly upon the civilian populations. Starvation by block- 
ade and killing from the air have become weapons of attack 
in modern war. At least they have become methods of 
reprisals. Put bluntly, that means wholesale killing of 
women and children. 

Industrial civilization has increased the numbers of people 
in many countries far beyond their domestic food supplies. 
‘They must import food from overseas. 

In the last war both sides struggled to bring victory by 
starvation of the whole enemy people. The food blockade by 
the Allied Governments on one side and the ruthless sub- 
marine warfare by the Central Powers on the other had 
starvation as a purpose. In the last war both sides professed 
that it was not their purpose to starve women and children. 

But it is only hypocrisy to say that the blockade is di- 
rected to starvation of soldiers, munition workers, or gov- 
ernment officials. They levy a first call on all food. It is 
only the deluded who think that these ever starve. Armies 
and munition workers were not short of food in blockaded 
Germany in the last war. 

All over Europe it was the women and children who, 
weakened from scanty food supplies, died not in hundreds of 
thousands but in millions. It was the children who grew up 
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stunted in mind and body. Who can say that the confusion in 
Europe today is not partly the result of the horrible lives of 
the children of those years? 

And in equally dreadful sense 1 saw a newer method of 
war develop. The bombing of civilian populations from the 
air first appeared as a part of war strategy during the great 
war. The bombing plane was then scarcely developed. It 
was a weakling when the Germans used it against British 
and French cities. But even then I have seen with my own 
eyes a score of war raids where terrorized women and chil- 
dren flocked to cellars uselessly and frantically to escape a 
rain of explosives. 

No country then possessed great numbers of these planes 
built purposely for bombing. Today each nation numbers its 
fleet in thousands. And today each plane will carry ten times 
the death-dealing explosives. In terror every European nation 
is equipping everybody, even the babies, with gas masks. 
Every country is preparing to evacuate women and children 
from the cities. One of the dreads of Europe today is that 
these great fleets of planes will be used to destroy whole 
cities. 

Again it is hypocrisy to say that the sole purpose of bomb- 
ing planes is to destroy soldiers, communications and muni- 
tion works. That is not the full intention. The purpose is 
terror and weakening of the morale of the civil population. 
That means the killing of women, children. The experience 
in China and Spain in the last two years only confirms our 
worst fears. 

The ancient chivalry for the protection of women and 
children has departed in the violence of the times. But why 
these pressures and terrors against women and children? 

To break down the morale and resistance of the civil 
population at home has become a part of the methods of war. 
There was a time when wars were carried on exclusively by 
soldiers and sailors. The civil populations went about their 
routine daily tasks. 

Today war is a battle of whole peoples. They must be 
mobilized to the last atom of their economic and emotional 
strength. All fit young men and boys are conscripted and 
thrust into the battlefields. The pressure on their women 
and children by the enemy is supposed to react upon the 
conscripts at the front. It is supposed to weaken their 
courage and the resolution of these huge armies. Or it is 
presumed to make the enemy people supplicate its own gov- 
ernment for peace. 

Whether the intention is deliberate direct attack or only a 
threat of reprisals this fear for their women and children is 
one of the driving forces of increased armament by every 
nation. 

One impelling reason for increasing naval fleets given by 
every country in Europe and Asia is not only to blockade the 
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enemy’s food but to keep open the lanes of their own food 
supplies. Up to the last war the strength in the starvation 
battle rested with the country which possessed the battleships. 

But during the war the German submarines demonstrated 
a capacity to destroy the food supplies destined to England 
and France, even against their superior fleets. It brought 
British and French food supplies into extreme jeopardy. 
Since then the submarine has been greatly improved and its 
numbers vastly increased. 

One of the impelling reasons for unceasing building of 
bombing planes is to prepare reprisals for blockade starving 
of women and children or reprisals for air attacks. 

This killing of women and children haunts every council 
table and affects every move of power politics. It drives not 
alone to armaments. It drives to more and more military 
alliances that breed war. 

Until this menace of killing women and children by food 
blockade and from the air is removed, there will be little re- 
lief from increasing navies and air fleets. There will be little 
decrease in the fear that is driving the world to its own de- 
struction. 

The standard of living, the comfort of all men is today 
being steadily lowered by this race of armaments. It is the 
backs of the men and women who toil that carry this load of 
war preparedness during peace. It is nonsense to say this is 
paid for by the rich. The pay comes from the productivity 
of the people. It is breaking the backs of nations today. 

And the United States builds correspondingly to meet the 
menace of these swelling navies and air fleets. 

Surely the time has come when men should renounce the 
starvation and massacre of women and children as methods 
of war. 

I am well aware that any protest or any proposal to limit 
these horrors in future wars will be decried by the militarists 
as futile. They will say that the world has tried to do this 
sort of thing and failed. Civilian authorities in these des- 
perate times may decry it as impractical. It will be said 
that war itself is immoral and to suggest moral restraint in 
conducting war is a hopeless contradiction. 

Even if nations subscribe to it in peace it will be said there 
can be no dependable enforcement after war begins. Long 
reasons will be adduced to support its unenforceability. 

It will be said that in modern war national existence is at 
stake. National institutions will be destroyed by the in- 
evitable revolutions that follow to the defeated country. Long 
years of indemnities and oppression are the penalty of defeat 
to the vanquished. 

Therefore, it will be said that, despite any agreement to 
protect women and children, every nation when once en- 
gaged in war, will justify every weapon as a part of its de- 
fense, no matter what their humanitarian agreements may be. 
I shall comment upon some teeth that could be put into en- 
forcement in a moment. 

The old fallacy will be produced that the prospect of war 
becoming more terrible frightens nations into keeping the 
peace. But the fact is nations go to war out of desperation 
at these very threats. The fear of frightfulness does not 
make for peace. It creates fear, hate and desperation which 
drive nations to war. The prospect of killing of women and 
children makes war more likely. 

Another old fallacy will be produced. That is, the more 
terrible war is, the quicker the sickened nations will make 
peace. But war has become more terrible every year since the 
invention of gunpowder. Every half century has seen more 
and more men sacrificed on the battlefield. It has seen more 
and more women and children sacrificed at home. Human 
courage rises far above any terror yet invented. 

This same fallacy pretends that putting the screws on the 





civil population gets war over quicker. Such a policy is thus 
said to be more humane. The last war proved that starva- 
tion and bombing only sharpened hate and hardened resolu- 
tion to continue. 

Even supposing all these arguments are true, are we to 
accept defeat of international decency? Are we not to try 
every method, explore every channel that might allay these 
causes of war and armament and that might lead to protec- 
tion of the lives and minds of innocent women and children? 
Must we accept such a collapse of Western civilization? 
Must we accept the despair of return to barbarism? 

I am going to risk a proposal that might end the worst of it. 

My proposal is that all nations who are willing to do so 
should enter an agreement. 

1. That vessels laden solely with food supplies should be 
placed upon the same basis of immunity as hospital ships. 
They should go freely. Blockade should not apply to them. 
There should be no attack upon their passage by either war- 
ships or submarines. 

2. That there shall be no bombing of civil populations 
and no bombing anywhere except in the field of actual fight- 
ing men on land or sea, and at works devoted strictly to 
munitions. 

Nations who are not willing to enter such obligation will 
have at least declared their shameful devotion to barbarism. 
They will be proved outcasts from civilization. 

There is humanity in the peoples of all combatant nation- 
alities. Their own public opinion is shocked by barbarities. 
That is evidenced by the fact that all statesmen in the last 
war sought to justify such acts to their people as reprisals for 
the barbarities of the enemy. And through all discussion of 
preparedness today they find justification in their fears of this 
frightfulness against themselves. 

Now for the moral teeth that I propose for enforcement. 
That is the definite participation of neutrals of the world in 
protection against these barbarities. As a part of such agree- 
ment the neutral nations should become the referees announc- 
ing in authoritative way any fouls that take place. 

To effect this, such agreement should provide further: 

3. That the shipment of food supplies in war to any 
blockaded nation may be in full cargoes under the manage- 
ment and jurisdiction of a commission of the neutral nations. 

4. That neutral observers should be continuously in ses- 
sion within every belligerent country to determine the facts 
of any killing of civilians from the air. 

The whole of this enforcement by neutrals must be based 
upon moral forces and not on military force or entanglement 
in the controversy. Should any belligerent be convicted of 
deliberate violations, then neutrals should withdraw. Awful 
as it may be, no doubt the hells of reprisals from the injured 
side would then be turned loose. 

The real teeth behind this enforcement is public opinion 
among neutrals. That is one of the most potent forces in 
modern war. If it be pointed up by definite conviction be- 
yond all the whitewashing of propaganda it can be farreach- 
ing in its consequences. 

In the strategy of modern war one of the utmost anxieties 
of both sides is to hold the good will of neutrals. Or at 
least to prevent their indignation forcing them to aid or 
to join the enemy. The ill will of neutrals or their citizens 
at once induces informal boycotts of credit and supplies, even 
do they go no further. To influence neutral public opinion 
in the last war every combatant spent millions in gigantic 
propaganda. And they are spending it again today. 

Public opinion in neutral nations does not react much to 
the legalistic question of whether cotton is contraband or 
non-contraband. It does not react much to imperial ambi- 
tions of combatants. It does not react much to specious cir- 
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cumventions of such instruments as the Kellogg Pact. But it 
does react to the horror of killing women and children. 

It is asserted that public opinion of neutrals had no effect 
in the last war. Contrary to that, when the final verdict of 
history is given it will be found that the losers lost not by 
lack of valor or courage. They lost not by lack of efficiency 
or even from starvation. They lost by failure to heed the 
public opinion of what were originally neutral nations. 

Had the American sense of humanities not been outraged 
over years there is little likelihood that we would have joined 
in that war. And with us half a dozen hitherto neutral na- 
tions joined also. 

The emotional reaction of the American people upon a 
conviction of wholesale killing of women and children in 
another great war would come nearer to driving our people 
to intervention than all the other arguments in the world. 

If this moral standard of protection to women and children 
were once erected in the world the violators could confidently 
expect that the indignation of neutrals would bring them to 
disaster. 

Incidentally on Armistice Day in 1929 I made the part of 
this proposal relating to the immunity of food ships. It was 
approved by the leaders in a score of nations. Those nations 
who did not regard it with favor thought it onesided. But 
they now find themselves hideously menaced from the air. 
‘The double proposal should now commend itself to those who 
then thought it onesided. 

In 1932 I proposed to the World Conference on Land 
Disarmament a limitation on the use of bombing planes 
which was accepted by the representatives of many nations. 
I did not then propose enforcement through organized neu- 
tral action as I now do. 

To those who doubt the practicability of the idea of ships 
moving through blockades, I may point out that the Belgian 
Relief Commission delivered more than 2,000 full cargoes 
of food through two rings of blockade. It was done by inter- 
national agreement under neutral management operating 
continuously for more than four years. It proved that this 
could be done. 

Moreover, the conventions as to the Red Cross were fairly 
well held to in the civilized countries during 1914 to 1919. 
‘The agreements as to protection of prisoners were also fairly 
well held. At least some agreements to mitigate barbarity 
have been kept in war. These growths awav from barbarism 
lend hope for further progress toward protection to women 
and children. 


If we wish to lower our vision from the transcendant ques- 
tions of humanity involved, we can find an impelling interest 
to neutrals in these proposals. 

In the last war the blockade initially reduced demand and 
every farmer in the world suffered. Then as the long lanes 
of food from the Southern Hemisphere could not be used 
because of diminished shipping and the submarine, the de- 
mand was concentrated on North America. And the farmers 
of the Southern Hemisphere went bankrupt during the war. 

Perhaps some one thinks our farmer benefited. He did not. 
He has for years and is today still suffering from the expan- 
sion of submarginal lands and the inflation of land values 
due to the high prices of the war. 

Today’s is perhaps a poor atmosphere to make any pro- 
posal to mitigate the barbarities of war. So many are des- 
perate with fear, so many have learned to hate. So much 
hatred and fear are being stimulated by the artifices of 
propaganda. 

It is true the processes which lessened the causes of war 
and made for peace have been greatly weakened. It is a 
tragic fact that in six years the treaties limiting the navies 
have been abandoned. The hopeful negotiations to limit land 
arms have died away. Encouraging international action by 
the world conference to restore prosperity of the world was 
suppressed. Nations have lawlessly violated their pledges 
never to use war as an instrument of national policies. Every 
large nation is arming to the teeth. The standards of living 
all over the world are being lowered to pay for increasing 
arms. 

Fear is rampant. The only methods of peace today seem 
to be military alliances, threats of force, and delicate balances 
of armed power. 

All this may seem discouraging. But there are times when 
to relift the banner of moral standards is essential. For un- 
less it is raised there will be no morals. Because hate and 
violence have risen in men is no excuse that we shall forsake 
reason and humanity. 

For America to voice these ideas on behalf of women and 
children requires no use of force. It needs no military al- 
liance, no leagues, no sanctions. It requires no politics. But 
that voice when raised on behalf of humanity can be a most 
potent force in the world today. 

We possess a great moral power and we should use it to 
save mankind from the barbarities of war. Thereby we will 
promote peace. In this we will be right at all times. 


The Future of Party Government 


A BOXING MATCH OR A FREE FOR ALL DOG FIGHT 
By KENNETH PICKTHORN, Member of Parliament of Great Britain 
Radio Address over British Broadcasting System 


TAKE Government as meaning the central direction 
of policy and administration in this country, and I 
take Party as meaning an association of men with com- 
mon principles or prejudices about policy and administration, 
‘Thus party government is the practice of entrusting the 
highest posts to one such set of men while one or more simi- 
lar sets do their best, and sometimes their worst, within the 
constitution to oust those in possession. Party government 
is not, in the universal nature of things, like the law of 
gravity. Indeed it is almost peculiar to England, and during 
most even of English history was unknown. 
Party is not an article for export. There are many reasons 
why party government comes to a bloody end when it tries 


to transcend national boundaries. The simplest reason is 
that for party government to be tolerable there must be a 
good deal in common between the parties, and that gets 
more difficult where there is not a common nationality. 
Within each nation there are sentiments and assumptions 
seldom talked about because everyone takes them so much 
for granted, or because they cannot be put into everyday 
words; these things are among the most important factors 
in human life, and these are the things which the great 
mass of ordinary men and women feel that they share with 
their own country people much more than with foreigners. 

If the economic controversy were the fundamental issue, 
if everything else really turned on the question whether 
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private property should be preserved at all costs or abso- 
lutely abolished, then there would be an end of party gov- 
ernment. We have had in the past Tory and Whig, and 
Liberal and Conservative, parties alternating with each other, 
but we can hardly alternate between Socialist and Capitalist 
States without tumbling into chaos. 

Yet it is not at all sure that the economic question is the 
absolutely fundamental one. In the eternal debate, to which 
there will never be a final and complete answer, whether 
politics are the mere shadow of economics or whether eco- 
nomics are subordinate to politics, in this debate during 
recent years even Conservatives, even Christians, have very 
often proceeded on the assumption that in the last resort 
economics is all that really matters. For a couple of gen- 
erations almost everyone (except, I am told, Marx) has 
been Marxist in this sense; perhaps this has been the prin- 
cipal heresy of the last thirty years, that almost everyone 
now for a generation has continually been granting pre- 
cedence to the economic, assuming that if only you could 
get politics down to their simplest factors, you would al- 
ways find them to be economic factors. If this assumption 
were correct, then the division between Socialists and Capi- 
talist would be the deepest of all divisions and our present 
parties might be parted so wide, so far beyond shouting dis- 
tance, that discussion, and therefore party government, would 
be impossible. 

But the assumption that what most people most care 
about is the economic factor is unsafe, and so is the as- 
sumption that our parties are as essentially Capitalist and 
Socialist as they sometimes accuse each other of being; there 
may be some issue even more fundamental than the Capitalist 
versus Socialist issue, and on this deeper question they may 
be at one. I believe that there is such an issue, that the 
fundamental issue of contemporary politics is one which 
may be labelled Constitutionalist versus Totalitarian, Tra- 
dition and Consent versus Force and Fashion, the issue be- 
tween those who would subordinate every human concern 
to the mere will of the State whether based on class or race 
or philosophy or religion, and those, on the other hand, who 
believe that Law is more than the mere uncontrolled will 
of the men who happen at any given moment to get con- 
trol of the State. This is the fundamental issue of our 
time, more so than any controversy about socialism or even 
democracy, and on this issue there is so wide an agreement 
among all our parties that we may reasonably hope that 
party government will not soon fail for want of sufficient 
common ground on which to base political discussion. One 
fair way of dividing the world is into us and the foreigners, 
and if in the main the English do less talking about the 
object of life, they have most agreement about it. The ob- 
ject is the cultivation of the arts and the affections, which 
to ordinary men means their sports and their families. And, 
incidentally, since most Englishmen expect to be happy, 
comparatively few are much moved by envy. 

Are there only two ways of approaching these objects? 
Has the party system worked here because by some lucky 
accident we have had always two parties and not more than 
two, while in every other country it has failed because other 
countries have always slipped into having half-a-dozen parties 
or more, except when they have insisted upon having only 
one? Have we now landed ourselves with at least three 
parties in perpetuity, so that the condition of success has 
disappeared, and party government must soon come to 
an end? 

To begin to answer these questions, the nineteenth century 
is usually regarded as the classical age of the two-party 
system, but there were then all sorts of complications with 
Canningites and Radicals and Irish Nationalists and Liberal 


Unionists. And, to come to the actual state of affairs, it 
is not certain that we have now, effectively, more than two 
parties. Almost all the conditions of our politics, from the 
shape of the House of Commons and the habit of watching 
football matches to the fact that Parliament bases its pro- 
cedure on the forms of law-suits and to the Prime Minister’s 
power of getting Parliament dissolved, almost all these things 
continually tend to push us back into two parties, Govern- 
ment and Opposition, and there is very little sign that this 
tendency is not as effective now as ever it was. Indeed, it is 
arguable that the danger comes from the other direction, 
not so much that the Liberals are a third party as that the 
Socialists are not quite a second party. Here I speak with 
diffidence because I am aware of my own political prejudices. 
At least it may be said that for a considerable number of 
years now the Liberals have not been a party in the sense 
of a group with some chance of taking power or even of 
holding the balance of power, and it may be added without 
offence, I hope, that there is as yet no very certain sign 
of their becoming a party of that kind in the near future. 
Of the Labour Party there are other questions which may 
be asked. How many varieties of Socialism are there? How 
many of those who habitually vote Labour hold clear and 
firm convictions in favour of any one of these varieties? 
How many really believe that nations are out of date as a 
form of human organisation, and that being a plumber or 
a plutocrat matters more than being an Englishman? The 
Conservative Party has shown plainly enough that a party 
can be long-lived and pretty effective without any very ex- 
plicit or systematic philosophy, and it has risen again after 
apparent destruction, for example, after the total defeat 
of 1906 and after being swallowed up for years in the 
Lloyd-George coalition. But the Conservative Party might 
be all the better for rather more formulated principles and, 
if an opponent may say so, the Labour Party might be 
stronger if it had rather fewer, and those more consistent 
with each other and with the deeper feelings of the masses. 
It is not only necessary that there should be a party strong 
enough to form a government; it is also necessary. that there 
should be a strong Opposition in the House of Commons: if 
there is not, the very Government grows weaker. For this 
there are many reasons, but one suffices. That a man is a 
good parliamentary debater does not necessarily prove that 
he will be wise in policy or skilful in administration, but 
it does make it more likely, and on the whole those who 
have won their way into Cabinets by success in debate have 
been as good Ministers at least as any other country has 
found by other methods. Only, if Opposition is not ef- 
fective enough to be formidable, and if Government ma- 
jorities are very large and loyal, then Government can 
permit itself to promote men for other reasons than parlia- 
mentary effectiveness; and of course, if one party stays in 
power too long, all the backbenchers on that side lose the 
easier chance of distinguishing themselves in debate which 
Opposition backbenchers enjoy. Meanwhile, equally ‘of 
course’, the front bench of the Opposition party suffers be- 
cause whatever official experience it has gets more and more 
out of date. ’ 
Then, also, parties must be continually recruited from 
outside, and the recruiting of both sides suffers if the pendu- 
lum isn’t kept swinging pretty regularly. Some politicians 
are born with their hearts in the Right place, and some with 
their hearts on the Left. But the essence of a politician is 
not so much that he has a feeling for the Left or the Right 
as that he can hardly bear to be out of politics, and when 
one side is out of office for a long time there is a temptation, 
sometimes conscious, much more often unconscious, for 
some to join the Government side just because it is the side 
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with office, and for some to join the Opposition side just 
because it is the side where there is least competition. If 
such temptations go on being effective for too long, parties 
tend to become mere chance gatherings, and party govern- 
ment can hardly go on. 

Perhaps more serious than the danger of becoming, from 
excessive prosperity or from hope deferred, rather slack and 
a trifle cynical, is what at first sight might seem the op- 
posite danger, of excessive moralism, of treating every po- 
litical action as a purely moral affair, the party’s own acts 
being of course morally admirable, and all alternatives 
wicked. This does not mean that party leaders ought not to 
be men of high moral purpose and habit. But a party which 
is too sure and too loud about the moral nature of its aims 


_ will swell into a crusade, and crusades are the most unjusti- 


fiable and the most inevitably unsuccessful of wars. A party 
which wants to form a government, to use the power of the 
State, public force, to impose its moral certitudes on its 
countrymen is inevitably tiresome, and tends to be totali- 
tarian: when the moral compulsion is extended to foreigners, 
the party becomes militarist (whatever it may say) and the 
risk of war it great. We must not go to war, or exercise 
other material sanctions, to punish one foreign government 
for lying or another for thieving or for bullying or for mur- 
dering their king or betraying their republic: and indeed 
we had much better not use such words publicly about 
foreigners, and especially it is better not to personify foreign 
States and then assume that we have the right or the capacity 
to judge them. 

‘These have been historically the greatest dangers to English 
parties—the occasional, sometimes long-lasting, disproportion 
between parties, and the periodic fits of excessive moralism. 
Both weaknesses have occurred in history on both sides: 
both have certainly been apparent lately. At their recent 
worst they have not been worse than on some earlier oc- 
casions, and beth are a good deal less glaring now than they 
have been lately. There is therefore no reason why they 
should cause us to despair of party government. It is true 


that parties which fundamentally disagree cannot be forced 
into a united front for long by any amount of shoving, and 
this has been recently demonstrated by the failure of what 
was called here the Popular Front: every party wants rein- 
forcements, but any party will look some gift horses in the 
mouth, and what Dimitrov called his Trojan horse policy 
has recently brought all gift horses into perhaps excessive 
disrepute. But in a country where there is a wide measure 
of agreement, there government by discussion is not only 
desirable but necessary, and government by discussion means 
the management of politics by parties. So long as most 
Englishmen, whether or not conscious of a religion or a 
philosophy, share effectively a common stock of basic beliefs 
and assumptions and a common notion of the main object of 
politics, so long they may hope to govern themselves by dis- 
cussion: until they consciously surrender government by dis- 
cussion they cannot get on without parties, nor need parties 
lack leaders; men of the most courage and seriousness may 
well expect more scope for the exercise of individuality in 
the public service by being active members of parties, by 
actively participating in the formation of them, than by 
maintaining a sterile and self-conscious independence: the 
independent, indeed, is generally more strictly coerced by 
intellectual modishness, by the decrees of fads and fashions, 
than the party man by his Whips. Independents can hardly 
refuse ‘to wear the compulsory intellectual uniform of the 
British Intelligentsia’. 

A two-party system must always look artificial, because 
we know that there is more diversity of interest and taste 
than can easily be fitted into it: but there have always been 
interests and tastes also, and at decisive moments stronger 
interests and tastes, driving us towards the two-party di- 
vision, towards keeping politics more like a boxing match 
than a free-for-all dog-fight, more like a law-suit than a 
street-corner altercation. We need not cease hoping for the 
continued usefulness of party government and we must not 
cease hoping till we are quite sure that we know of some- 
thing better. 


Democracy and Education 


MILLIONAIRES OR DITCH-DIGGERS 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President, University of Chicago 
Convocation Address at University of Chicago, June 13, 1939 


since I was in your position. A great change has 
come over the educational system, too. In those far- 
off days it was still possible to think that merely being in 
your position would guarantee financial independence and 
social success. The college graduate, we felt, was pretty 
sure to get rich, and he was certain to be more welcome at 
parties, house, garden, stag, and political, than one who had 
not enjoyed his educational advantages. These superstitions 
were shared by our parents and by the bulk of the population. 
The fact that there was not the slightest evidence for them 
did not prevent them from being the determining factor in 
the maintenance of college enrolments. To paraphrase a con- 
temporary sage, “The firmness of the American’s faith in 
the blessings of education is equaled only by the vagueness 
of his ideas as to the kind of education to which these bless- 
ings are annexed and the method by which such education 
can produce such blessings.” 
We know now that graduation from college does not carry 
with it the promise that the graduate will even be able to 


\ GREAT change has come over the economic system 


earn a living, to say nothing of acquiring great wealth. And 
as Gilbert and Sullivan pointed out long ago, when every- 
body has a college degree nobody can claim any social su- 
periority because of his. The long depression and the fertility 
of Alma Mater have undermined the superstitions of my 
youth. You cannot imagine that either profit or prestige was 
handed to you with your diploma. 

Perhaps this is just as well. Professor Tawney has said, 
“If a man has important work and enough leisure and income 
to enable him to do it properly, he is in possession of as much 
happiness as is good for any of the children of Adam.” The 
trouble is that the University cannot even assure you im- 
portant work. You may be doomed to the performance of 
routine tasks which, however important they may be in keep- 
ing the wheels of civilization turning, do not always seem 
important to those whose daily burden they are. ‘The 
mechanization of life may have enlarged leisure; it has cer- 
tainly helped make the hours of work dull, monotonous, and, 
to the worker, insignificant. 

We must recognize, then, that you may never make a 
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nickel that you would not have made if you had never come 
here, that your education will not hoist you by so much as a 
single rung up the social ladder, and that with the finest 
degree in America you may have to support yourselves by 
pushing buttons eight hours a day. This may be disturbing to 
those brought up in the superstitions on which I was nour- 
ished. But they have too long obscured the true purposes of 
education and its true rewards. They are dangerous to edu- 
cational institutions and misleading to their students. How 
long can colleges and universities expect donors and tax- 
payers to give up their money so that other people may try 
to learn how to make money? How long can they expect 
them to part with vast sums so that the youth of America 
may learn to wear the right clothes, know the right people, 
and have a good time? And since no college or university 
can possibly guarantee either financial independence or social 
success, it perpetrates a fraud on its students if it permits 
them to cherish the superstitions of which I have spoken. The 
disappearance of these superstitions clears the way for the 
search for the reasons for higher education and the results 
that may be expected of it. 

One of the most obvious answers is that higher education 
should help the graduate make intelligent use of the leisure 
which thoughtless engineers and a blind economic system 
have given him. Mme. de Sévigné tells the story of a little 
dog that belonged to Madame, the sister-in-law of Louis 
XIV. This little dog had one remarkable characteristic. 
Whenever it saw a book it would run and hide under the 
bed. Our population bears a distressing resemblance to this 
interesting animal. We spend our new and perhaps unwel- 
come leisure in sleep, at the movies, in playing bridge, in 
drinking, and in driving up and down the crowded high- 
ways, catching glimpses of the countryside between the bill- 
boards. I have tried some of these occupations and can 
assure you that sooner or later they begin to pall. Higher 
education can confer the capacity to read, to distinguish 
what is worth reading from what is not, to enjoy reading 
what is, and the habit of doing it. It can confer, too, the 
ability to think, to distinguish what is worth thinking about 
from what is not, and the habit of thinking about important 
things in a disciplined way. 

For millions of our people the day’s work has become 
just a means of sustaining life. The life that is sustained is 
lived apart from the activity by which it is sustained. That 
life is no life at all unless it is enriched by other activities 
which the day’s work cannot supply. The Greek notion of 
the incompatibility between any gainful occupation and any 
intellectual one has no application today. That notion rested 
largely on the fact that leisure was the privilege of the few. 
Now that it is the dubious possession of all of us the life the 
Greeks planned for the few must be led by us all. That life 
was an intellectual life. The intellectual life is the aim of 
the higher learning. 

If we continue our search for the reasons for higher edu- 
cation, we run at once into the urgent political issues that 
now agitate the world. Democracy can survive economic 
collapse, external pressure, and the pretty pictures painted 
by the dictators only if the citizens understand the nature 
and purpose of the state. It will not suffice to have them 
feel very democratic, or get emotional about it all, or react 
habitually to such habitual stimuli as the flag, the national 
anthem, or the Fourth of July. Nor can we hope to force 
the citizen to be democratic. Under our form of government 
we are ruler and ruled. Neither sentimentality nor custom, 
nor coercion will do. The citizen must know. Knowledge 
is the aim of the higher learning. 

We all say we are for liberty. We have a statue of her 
in a conspicuous location, and the Preamble of our Consti- 


tution invokes her blessings upon ourselves and our poster- 
ity. Do we know what liberty is? Many respectable men 
since the beginning of history have differed about it. Plato, 
for example, thought that when democrats talked about lib- 
erty they meant doing as they pleased. Spinoza limited it to 
polite expressions on matters of little practical concern. Locke 
talked about it negatively: liberty meant freedom from the 
government. The same views and many variants of them 
have been repeated through the ages and are the subject of 
countless editorials, sermons, and political harangues today. 
Suppose someone were to say that all these views are wrong, 
that liberty is a positive attribute necessary to permit men to 
do something, namely, to live in such a way as to attain their 
own ends and the ends of the state. How many of our fel- 
low-citizens would know whether he was right? The answer 
is almost none, and the reason is that we are as vague about 
the ends of mankind and of the state as we are about liberty. 

Let us look at the state first. Is its aim the glorification 
and enrichment of the ruler, as Machiavelli seemed to think? 
Is it self-preservation, as Hobbes and Spinoza thought? 
Is it the protection of property, as Locke thought? Or is 
the state an end in itself, as the Fascists say? We can see 
that all kinds of horrors can be committed in the name of 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Spinoza, and the Fascists and the 
grossest injustice perpetuated in the name of Locke. But is 
our attitude anything more than an habitual, emotional re- 
sponse? Do we know why these things are horrible or 
unjust? Can we offer any rational defense of our own aims? 
Do we know what our own aims are? Suppose someone were 
to give what I think is the right answer. Suppose he were to 
say that the aim of the state is the common good, which is 
peace, order, unity, and justice, and that the common good 
is a means to the happiness of the people. Our fellow-citizens 
do not know enough to know whether this is the right 
answer. One reason why they do not is that they have little 
notion what is meant by the happiness of the people. 

Does the happiness of the people consist in a prolonged 
drunk or pipe dream? If so, the major function of govern- 
ment is to purvey an adequate supply of opium and alcohol. 
Does happiness consist in money or power? We may readily 
concede that there is little happiness in starvation or slavery. 
Particularly may we agree with those who hold that a 
primary duty of society is to ensure a just distribution of ma- 
terial goods. We may be stirred, too, by the Homeric ideal 
of honor, which has, at least, inspirational qualities denied 
to Circe, the Lotus-eaters, or Karl Marx. Who can remain 
unmoved by the words of the Iliad and its call to glory and 
renown? 


Why, Glaucus, are we honored, on the shores 
Of Lycia, . . .? Why look men up to us 

As to the gods? . . . Then it well 

Becomes us, foremost in the Lycian ranks 
To stand against the foe, where’er the fight 

Is hottest; so our well-armed Lycian men 
Shall say, and truly: ‘Not ingloriously 

Our kings bear rule in Lycia.. . 

For they excel in valor, and they fight 
Among our foremost.’ O my friend, if we, 
Leaving this war, could flee from age and death, 
I should not be here fighting in the van, 

Nor would I send thee to the glorious war. 
But now, since many are the modes of death 
Impending o’er us, which no man can hope 
To shun, let us press on and give renown 
To other men, or win it for ourselves! 


If though moved by Homer we are still not content, we 
may say in desperation that happiness is the possession of all 
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good things. But if we do, do we know what we mean? 
All the things we want seem to us good. Otherwise we 
would not want them. But we know we can have too much 
of a good thing—too much to drink, too much to eat, too 
many houses, too much furniture, and even, perhaps, too 
much money. We cannot mean that we can be happy only 
if we have everything. We must have in mind an order 
and a proportion of goods. It is the order and proportion 
of goods that gives direction to human life. To direct our 
own lives we must know what is good and we must seek the 
goods in their order. 

Suppose we say, then, that there is an order and propor- 
tion of goods. First, we want our private, individual good, 
our economic well-being. We want food, clothing, shelter, 
and a chance for our children. Second, we want that com- 
mon good, that peace, unity, and justice to which I have 
already referred. But most of all we want what may be 
called our human good. We want, that is, to achieve the 
limit of our specifically human powers. Our specifically 
human powers are moral, intellectual, and spiritual. Our 
highest good, to which all others are only means, is the 
maximum development of these powers. 

If we take this view of the goods and their order we may 
find that all the problems we have. been discussing fall into 
place. We should welcome the new leisure because it gives 
us a chance to order our lives in accordance with the order 
of goods. Though our incomes may be restricted, we have 
time to devote to the common good and to our own moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual growth. 

We want liberty to seek the goods in their order. 
all we want liberty to seek the highest goods. 

The state exists to help us attain the goods in their order. 


Above 





The state may require us to subordinate our private inter- 
ests to the interest of the community. It cannot require us 
to sacrifice our human good to the interest of the state. 
On the contrary, the supreme function of the state is to 
promote in every possible way the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual development of the people, for it is in this that 
their highest good consists. 

If we take this view of the goods and their order we may 
discover, too, the reasons for education. Education exists 
not merely that the rising generation may face, discuss, and, 
if possible, decide these questions basic to political society 
and human life. It exists also to provide the highest goods 
themselves. It exists to foster moral, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual growth. Its results should be a sound character, a dis- 
ciplined mind, and an elevated spirit. 

It is in these terms that higher education must be judged. 
Our people may properly complain at the triviality, futility, 
and confusion of most programs now masquerading as higher 
education. The colleges and universities must confess that 
their offerings are such as to drive their students to seek 
mental stimulation in gladiatorial contests, college life, and 
the consumption of live fish. But unfortunately public com- 
plaints on these scores are neither loud nor numerous. We 
hear instead that the universities are not up-to-date, that they 
are not practical enough, and that they must have too many 
students because their graduates can no longer be sure of 
good jobs. But the test of true education is not whether the 
graduates are millionaires or ditchdiggers. Even if they were 
all ditchdiggers they would still be the educated citizens that 
democracy demands if they had a sound character, a dis- 
ciplined mind, and an elevated spirit. These things true 
education can give. On these things democracy depends. 


The Problem of Propaganda Today 


CREDULITY OR SKEPTICISM 
By JAMES DUANE SQUIRES, Department of Social Studies, Colby College, New London, N. H. 
Given Tuesday, June 20, 1939 at the New England Regional Library Conference, Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


ITH your permission, I should like to choose a 
text for my remarks to you this morning. It comes 
from a penetrating essay published some years ago 


Written by A. A. Berle, and ap- 
15, 1934, the quotation to 


in the Library Journal. 
pearing in the Journal for Dec. 
which I refer reads as follows: 
“In a civilization where propaganda is one of the great 
industries, the existence of free access to the literary and 
social documents of both past and present is of vital con- 
cern. The Library is the long link with the past, the 
material from which one can build. A people’s spirit is 
their first source of inspiration, as well as their last line 
of defense. The first and greatest duty of the libraries, to 
foster this spirit, is their greatest claim to immortality.” 


That passage puts into effective juxtaposition the basic 
thoughts which I wish to lay before you today: (1) the 
thought that the production, sale, and distribution of what 
we call propaganda have become one of the great and char- 
acteristic movements of our generation; and (2) the thought 
that librarians by the very nature of their profession have 
a most important responsibility to themselves, to their im- 
midiate public, and to society at large as to the manner in 
which they react to this modern problem of propaganda. 


It might be well at the beginning to emulate the wisdom 
of the medieval school men and to formulate some definition 
of the term which will be most used in this discussion. From 
scores of definitions of propaganda I choose one phrased by 
that late, great son of New England, Calvin Coolidge. In 
a public address almost fourteen years ago, the president 
declared: 

“Propaganda seeks to present part of the facts, to dis- 
tort their relations, and to force conclusions which could 
not be drawn from a complete and candid survey of all 
the facts. Of real education and real information we can 
not get too much; but of propaganda we cannot have too 
little.” 


Of all the definitions of propaganda that I have read I like 
this one by President Coolidge the best. Let me repeat 
it . . You will note that he draws—in my opinion, 
with absolute correctness—a distinction between education 
and propaganda. This distinction is vital, and must never 
be lost sight of. To say that a teacher, or a librarian, or a 
minister, or any other individual engaged in clarifying pub- 
lic thought is just another propangandist is to utter a mis- 
leading half-truth. 

Some teachers, some librarians, some preachers, some pub- 
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licists may be, and no doubt are propagandists in the sense 
suggested by President Coolidge. Nevertheless, as Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Smith says in his just-published volume, 
Public Opinion in A Democracy: 


“Propaganda is essentially different from education. 
The purpose of education is to develop an individual who 
will maintain suspended judgment until the evidence is 
all in and to give him a range of knowledge that will 
enlarge the outlook of his mind. The purpose of propa- 
ganda is to get the individual to make a certain judg- 
ment whether the evidence is partial or complete, or to 
build attitudes that will lead him to jump to certain con- 
clusions without paying much attention to the evidence.” 


This distinction between the basic aims of true educators, 
be they teachers, or librarians, or pastors, or other leaders 
of the public mind, and those who are only propagandists 
seems to me to be singularly important. At the beginning 
of my remarks, therefore, I wish to lay special stress upon it. 

The alleged significance of propaganda in the modern 
world, as suggested by that quotation from the Library 
Journal with which this discussion began, does not need 
to stand as a mere assertion. No word in common usage 
today has had a more meteoric rise from the obscurity of 
the dictionary to the parlance of common speech than this 
same word, propaganda. Prior to the World War it was 
an expression, and only a rarely used one at that, customarily 
applied to certain activities of the Roman Catholic Church. 
But the rush of things between 1914 and 1918 gave it a 
wealth of new meaning. The amazing developments of such 
governmental institutions as Wellington House in Great 
Britain, La Maison de la Presse in France, the George 
Creel Committee on Public Information in the United States, 
and similar institutions in all other belligerent countries made 
the idea and content of propaganda familiar the world over. 

Following the Armistice of 1918 came a whole series of 
new developments to stimulate the use of propaganda. Novel 
advertising techniques, using the war-time lessons of propa- 
ganda, and applying them to the invention of radio and to 
the older devices of the magazines and newspapers, drenched 
the country with one propaganda campaign after another. 
The economic debacle of 1929 and the growth of the totali- 
tarian state in Russia, Italy, and Germany, where propa- 
ganda is accorded official sanction and approval as yet 
undreamed of in our nation, gave an increasingly sinister 
meaning to the word. The recent rise of public relations ex- 
perts as important governmental officers even in the United 
States reveals anew that propaganda is certainly a part of 
our lives at present. 

To test the theory that we are more and more becoming 
conscious of this phenomenon, I recently examined the 
Reader’s Guide for the last decade. In 1929 the average 
number of citations under the caption, “propaganda,” was 
about 6 a year. In 1935 the number of citations was ap- 
proximately 40; while today, in 1939, it is running more than 
50 titles a year. And they occur in the most diverse places. 
In the last month, for example, I have noted comments on 
the problem of propaganda in the New Yorker, the Christian 
Century, the Saturday Review of Literature, the Survey 
Graphic, and Vital Speeches. 

Similarly, books on the subject are multiplying with ra- 
pidity. Seventeen years ago when Walter Lippmann wrote 
his pioneer study of public opinion there were but a handful 
of books on the general subject of propaganda. Five years 
ago when Professor Harold Lasswell published his bibliog- 
raphy on propaganda titles in English there were upwards 
of 5,000 listed. Today, in such 1939 volumes as H. C. 
Peterson’s Propaganda for War, or Smith’s Public Opinion 





in a Democracy, hundreds of new titles are mentioned that 
have appeared since the Lasswell book was printed. 

Likewise, our public men are now fully aware of the 
import of propaganda. During the present session of Con- 
gress, for’instance, I have perused the Congressional Record 
with some care. On literally scores of occasions the matter 
of propaganda and its relation to our national policy has 
been discussed. To take but one illustration: on April 25, 
1939 Senator Nye occupied ten pages in the Congressional 
Record with a speech on this matter which included many 
quotations from a recent study of propaganda made by an 
English author. The Duke of Windsor in his broadcast to 
the world on May 8, 1939 spoke of the existence of propa- 
ganda and urged cognizance of the problem. The ideas 
on this subject held by Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of the 
Third Reich, have at last been made clear to us by the 
publication this spring of the unexpurgated edition of Mein 
Kampf. No words of mine could be a hundredth as por- 
tentous for us all as is the completely realistic and cold- 
blooded discussion of propaganda by this potent leader of 
our age. 

But we need not belabor the point further. You will no 
doubt be willing to grant what is perhaps almost obvious 
to any thoughtful mind. You will concede the great in- 
crease in propaganda under contemporary conditions. You 
will agree that the problem of how to handle it is a very 
real one for each of us. But you will ask, as you have a 
perfect right to do, that I come to the point and give some 
specific suggestions as to how you and I may train our minds 
and adjust our attitudes so that we shall meet the impact 
of propaganda in a way that will reflect the maximum of 
intelligence to us as citizens, as students, and as persons in 
whom a certain degree of public responsibility is indubitably 
vested. 

The topic on which I am to speak suggests specifically 
two attitudes of mind which it is possible to assume in con- 
nection with this matter of propaganda. One of these is 
the attitude of credulity; the other the attitude of skepticism. 
In the formulation of my topic I chose to follow the precept 
of my teacher of college rhetoric, and decided to present my 
argument through the “method of the obverse.” In other 
words, it is my feeling in connection with propaganda that 
neither the credulous attitude nor the wholly skeptical atti- 
tude offers the best way out of this problem. What does 
seem to me the most nearly satisfactory solution I shall offer 
in a few moments. But first let us consider the reasons why 
neither credulity nor skepticism is in fact an adequate answer 
to the problem of propaganda. 

The credulous attitude is the state of mind that apparently 
trusts in the printed word just because it is the printed word 
or because the typography or book binding is appealing. You 
and I may pride ourselves that owing to our special train- 
ing we are superior to the simple-minded person who be- 
lieves all that he reads, and for whom printer’s ink and 
white paper properly put together are synonymous with di- 
vine revelation of truth. This latter is the state of mind 
suggested by General Ashton of the British secret service 
in his book on war-time England: 


“Absolute evidence have | none, 

But my aunt’s charwoman’s sister’s son 

Heard a policeman on his beat 

Say to a housemaid in Downing Street 

That he had an uncle who had a friend 

Who'd read in a book when the war would end.” 


Of course, we think we are above such astounding naivete. 
Let us hope that we are. But are we? Sometimes I wonder. 
No persons, I am afraid, are more credulous than edu- 
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cated people whose minds are so made up with some sort 
of bias or other that they are unwilling to believe aught but 
what they wish to believe. In this, no doubt, we are all 
more or less at fault. The reactions to the radio broadcast 
of Orson Welles on Oct. 30, 1938 supply a good footnote 
to this contention. I am not suggesting that we are or can 
be individually entirely free from bias. But I am saying 
that if we blandly dismiss the thought of credulity from 
our minds we are perhaps implying more than we actually 
can do. 

To begin with, the amazing credulity of the political 
partisan is an old story. But it is certainly not always the 
man with a low I.Q. who is a partisan. How many of us 
but have read during the past few years some inherently 
absurd statement regarding the Chief Executive of this 
nation? How many of us but have been shown in .print 
“the latest” about F.D.R.? For all such types of credulity 
to party propaganda I recommend the article by Stephen 
Early entitled “Below the Belt” in the Saturday Evening 
Post for June 10, 1939. 

In the greatest city of our country there is now being 
held a world’s fair. The most prominent single foreign ex- 
hibit there, so it is said, is the pavilion of the Soviets. It 
shows in magnificent murals and in printed and pictorial 
displays the presumably unbroken and universal delights 
of Soviet Russia. How many millions of Americans will 
view it this summer? I do not know. How many of them 
will take its propaganda message for face value? Again I 
do not know. But of this I am sure. Some of the persons 
who do accept its argument will be people usually possessed 
of discrimination and good sense. They may be people who, 
perhaps, have not read Harold Denny’s recent despatches in 
which he indicates that many staple consumer goods, such as 
clothing, textiles, and the like are now absolutely unobtain- 
able in most of Russia. They may even look down with some 
disdain on the poor credulous mind of the average man; 
yet they may imbibe a dose of propaganda themselves at the 
Soviet pavilion that will cause severe mental indigestion. 
Evidently credulity is a persistent thing. 

A little over two months ago those talented journalists, 
Drew Pearson and Robert Allen, in their nationally syn- 
dicated column published a most intriguing story about 
Senator Reynolds of North Carolina. With a wealth of 
circumstantial evidence they described how Reynolds on a 
1938 tour of Germany had been wined and dined by the 
elect of the Nazi party, and had come out of Germany a 
full-fledged sympathizer with Hitler principles. It was a 
good story, well written. Thousands of Americans no doubt 
perused and believed it. One of the most intelligent people 
in my home community told me that he had read it and 
henceforth had a place for Senator Reynolds in his black 
book. Would he have relished the statement that he was 
credulous? Indeed he would not. Yet a few days later, 
to be exact on May 11, 1939, Senator Reynolds on the floor 
of the Senate was able to demolish the whole story, and 
to show that it was based on pure gossip, imagination, or 
inaccurate information. 

In the same way the newspapers of the land, even the 
august New York Times, on May 21, carried stories that 
the Baptist Church of the South in convention assembled the 
day before had passed resolutions denouncing the Roosevelt 
administration for sending a special message of condolence 
at the time of the death of Piux XI and declaring that such 
actions were antithetic to American traditions. But on May 
25, 1939 Senator Logan of Kentucky in a brilliant address 
on the floor of the Senate showed by the actual records of the 
Southern Baptist convention that the whole story was a 
gross error, that the convention had passed no such resolu- 


tion at all, but on the contrary had specifically mentioned 
the right of religious liberty as a privilege inherent for all 
peoples, Catholics, Jews, and Protestants alike. Yet one of 
my most intelligent and “modernist” friends had sniffily re- 
marked to me, apropos of the ephemeral newspaper story, 
that it was very evident that southern Baptists—sorne 4,000,- 
000 Americans—were a large group of hayseeds. Credulous ? 
Not in her opinion. Actually, yes. 

Pierre van Paasen in his recent book, Days of Our Years, 
is an excellent example of a man who many times believes 
what he wants to believe. Beware, therefore, of credulity in 
reading his most interesting book. Granted his sincerity; 
granted that he says many striking things; granted that his 
point of view is stimulating in many ways. The fact re- 
mains that any man who will affirm, with no evidence what- 
soever, that in 1917 Marshal Foch had 10,000 Russians shot 
by firing squads; or who will say in connection with the 
World War that he had never heard of a single chivalrous 
deed by any man on either side; or who will declare that a 
coolly cynical coterie of international capitalists is deliber- 
ately plotting to ruin the world order that we have today— 
such a man, at these points at least, strains my credulity. 

Another type of propaganda which makes a strong ap- 
peal to the over-credulous mind is the pictorial variety. We 
are living in an era of printing where the picture takes 
the place of type in many instances. Even today a con- 
siderable number of people seem to be under the impression 
that the camera does not lie. In the strict sense this is true, 
of course; the camera faithfully reproduces what is in front 
of it. Nevertheless, there are two cautions which all of us 
should bear in mind regarding the use of pictures as propa- 
ganda mediums. 

One of these cautions is the realization that there is such 
a thing as trick photography, both in the moving picture and 
in ordinary camera work. Thus we see films made in Cali- 
fornia which accurately depict life in China, or at the court 
of Louis XVI, or in the South Sea Islands. Our intellects 
tell us that the whole process is deception; yet our emotions 
are powerfully stirred by the illusion. The same thing is 
possible with ordinary photography, and particularly in war- 
time is much used. 

The other caution regarding the use of pictures is to re- 
member that by a careful selection of subject matter, chosen 
from a vast variety of objects, the photographer or editor can 
give a misleading impression as compared with the total 
panorama possible. Thus, for example, the German and 
Russian and Italian propaganda departments use pictures of 
American slums, American share-croppers, American dust- 
bowls to prove that we are a degenerate and a decaying 
country. (Parenthetically, it might be remarked that cer- 
tain American compilers have done the same thing.) No 
doubt every picture that is shown in such collections is a 
true one. We all deeply regret that such conditions exist, 
but we know that they are not the whole story. Yet because 
the skillful propagandist deliberately leaves out all that 
would temper or modify the impression he desires, he may 
perchance build up in the mind of an over-credulous reader 
a very erroneous impression of America viewed as a whole. 

If we accept the point that I have thus far been en- 
deavoring to make, we shall see, perhaps, that this attitude 
of credulity toward certain types of propaganda is a very 
widespread one. It is an attitude which cannot be entirely 
eradicated, for there is no reason to think but that the most 
intelligent man or woman is to some degree possessed by it. 
Of course, there is a difference between credulity that is 
untutored, and that which persists despite the most earnest 
efforts to avoid it. But it must be apparent that regardless of 
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its type, the credulous mind is not well equipped to deal 
with propaganda in the modern world. 

If now we turn to the second possibility suggested in the 
title to my address, that is to say if we examine the attitude 
of skepticism as an approach to this matter of propaganda, 
we shall find that it leaves its practitioners in scarcely a 
better position than that of their credulous brethren. To 
assert that one does not believe anything that one reads, or 
will not accept at face value anything that is pictured and 
written is to utter a somewhat flamboyant boast. But that 
is about all that such a statement amounts to. For this 
overly skeptical attitude may well lead straight to pure 
cynicism or to intellectual futility. And there is no leader- 
ship or guidance in such positions. 

The following newspaper narrative amusingly illustrates 
the predicament into which the too-skeptical may fall. It 
was written by a reporter on her first society assignment. 
In her grim determination not to be taken in by anything, 
the young journalist wrote as follows: 


“A woman giving the name of Mrs. J. C. Morton, 
who is reported to be one of the society leaders in this 
section, is said to have given what purported to be a 
reception yesterday afternoon. It is understood that a 
considerable number of so-called guests, reported to be 
ladies notorious in society circles, were present, and some 
of them are quoted as saying they enjoyed the occasion. 
It is charged that the firm of Scott and Smith furnished 
the refreshments and the Martin Quartette the alleged 
music. The hostess is said to have worn a necklace of 
alleged pearls which she declares were given to her by her 
reputed husband.” 


This is merely laughable, but the serious efforts of some 
thorough-going skeptics are hardly more convincing. 

In the rush of modern journalism—and much of the type 
of material on which we must pass judgment comes to us 
through the medium of journalism—mistakes inevitably oc- 
cur. The credulous mind may or may not detect these mis- 
takes. But the skeptical mind, in detecting them, may be 
led to unnecessary extremes of condemnation, and in the 
determination to avoid being a victim of propaganda may 
perchance lean over backwards. Let me cite an instance or 
two of what I mean. 

Dated May 5, 1939 a United Press despatch from London 
declared that on that day Great Britain had rejected a 
Russian proposal for a military alliance. Dated May 5, 
1939 an Associated Press despatch from London declared 
that on that day Great Britain had accepted a Russian pro- 
posal for a military alliance. What are we as plain readers 
to believe? The answer of the skeptic, no doubt, would 
be to repudiate both stories and to utter maledictions about 
the unreliability of the modern, propagandized newspapers. 
Actually, however, such an attitude would be far from 
either just or satisfactory. What is needed in a situation 
like this is not skepticism toward journalism in toto, but 
rather a sympathetic appreciation of how difficult is the 
task of the modern reporter, steering his course between the 
Scylla of governmental propaganda on the one hand and 
the Charybdis of press censorship on the other. 

Or consider the amusing mixup that happened recently in 
Winnipeg at the time of the visit of their majesties, the 
King and Queen of England. Elaborate arrangements had 
been made beforehand for Governor and Mrs. Stassen of 
Minnesota to be present at the Winnipeg ceremonies and 
shake the royal hands; thus an effective march would be 
stolen on the other forty-seven American governors. A lead- 
ing paper of Minneapolis, cognizant of the arrangements, 
had special editions printed and on sale shortly after the 





proposed greeting ceremonies were to have taken place, re- 
plete with an 8-column headline reading “Governor, King, 
Shake Hands at Winnipeg.” Actually there was a lament- 
able last-minute slip; the royal party never met the gov- 
ernor’s group, and the headline was wholly wrong. The 
skeptic would suggest, perhaps, that this was just another 
illustration of newspaper propaganda for the building of 
circulation; what should be realized here, as in the previous 
case mentioned, is that “the best-laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft agley.” 

Rather than seeking to develop a worldly-wise skepticism 
about the so-called propaganda bias of modern journalism, 
it would profit us more to attempt an understanding of 
the essential nature of that journalism. It is important to 
realize that every newspaper, every magazine, every pub- 
lisher has to an extent more or less clearly defined an edi- 
torial policy regarding the kind of material that it publishes. 
It is obviously impossible to put into print everything which 
is submitted to any editorial office. Selection of topics there 
must be. If this be propaganda—and perhaps it is—we 
must accept it. There is not involved here any problem of 
a free press.) The American press is free in every reason- 
able sense of that word; no better testimony to that effect 
has ever been offered than in the eloquent address recently 
given by Mr. Barry Bingham, publisher of the Louisville 
Courier Journal, on the occasion of his newspaper’s receiving 
the distinguished service medal of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Missouri. 

But quite obviously the editors of the Communist news- 
paper, The Daily Worker, will in many respects print a 
different type of material from that presented by the New 
York Herald Tribune; and each of these in turn will differ 
in emphasis and selection of news from such a great paper 
as the Christian Science Monitor. It is not that any of these 
papers is essentially a propaganda newspaper; it is merely 
proof of the fact that in the vast ocean of news choices must 
be made as to what goes into print. The skeptic may call 
the result propaganda if he wishes to; but more tolerant 
people will recognize that it is merely another evidence of 
the age-old adage that human nature has many facets to its 
character. 

In short, what is needed today by all of us is neither 
an overdose of credulity or an overdose of skepticism, but 
rather a sensible dose of judiciousness. ‘The problem of 
propaganda will never be solved by the thoroughgoing skep- 
tic any more than it will be solved by the over-credulous. 
It can only be handled by a carefully evolved and continu- 
ously developing attitude of judicial discrimination. As in so 
many other things, there is no simple formula for success. 
This effort to face the printed word with judicious appraisal 
of its verity, without falling into either extreme, is a re- 
sponsibility which will confront us all our lives. It was 
this task for the individual human mind that Jesus de- 
scribed in his famous parable as set forth in the Book of 
Matthew, Chapter VII, verses 13-14. 

For an excellent example of what I mean let us turn to 
recent history. General Charteris of the British Army in 
his well-known volume entitled 4t G.H.Q. describes the 
attitude of judicial discrimination which the commander- 
in-chief of the British Army during the World War de- 
veloped to meet the problem of propaganda. Sir Douglas 
Haig insisted that his intelligence officers classify every 
scrap of information that they passed on to him under one 
of the four following categories: Fact, Probability, Possi- 
bility, Improbability but reported. With these criteria to 
guide him, the commander would then make up his mind 
as to a course of action. A similar classification of incoming 
information was suggested some years ago by that talented 
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historian of Yale University, Professor Allen Johnson, in his 
essay entitled “The Basis of Historical Doubt.” 

When you as librarians are faced with a mass of printed 
materials—newspapers, pamphlets, books, printed matter of 
any sort—might it not be a useful technique to adopt some 
such standards of appraisal? Might it not be wise to make 
an earnest effort to classify such materials under these 
broad categories of Fact, Probability, Possibility, and Im- 
probability but in print? All of us obviously will err at 
times in our efforts to sift the wheat from the straw; but 
to know that there are wheat and straw and varying grades 
of each is to achieve the beginning of wisdom in the study of 
propaganda. 

Of course, you as trained workers will consign to the 
wastebasket anonymous printed materials. The chances of 
their being valuable are so remote as not to be worth the 
saving. As routine procedure you will ask yourselves such 
questions as the following. Who is responsible for this 
printed material? Who pays for the printing? Does some 
organization sponsor it? If so, who is in the organization ? 
What is the purpose of it? After having made these vital, 
preliminary inquiries, you may then usefully apply Sir 
Douglas Haig’s tests. Such a policy, rigorously pursued, may 
sometimes save you from personal and professional em- 
barrassment, and may help you in the constant struggle with 
the wiles of the propagandist. In this connection you might 
find of assistance the work of the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis in New York City, and the recent essay by the 
Secretary of that Institute, Dr. Clyde R. Miller, entitled 
“How to Detect and Analyse Propaganda.” 

Yet withal your task will not be an easy one. Do not 
let me deceive you on this point. It is an unremitting, life- 
long struggle, this effort to be judicious and discriminating. 
As the propagandist becomes more skillful, our defenses 
against his skill must become more technically competent. 
Steering clear of credulity, we must also steer clear of barren 
skepticism. Mr. Felix Morley, the brilliant editor of the 
Washington Post, that newspaper which on so many oc- 
casions has won the plaudits of the keenst minds in our 
country today, has recently written words on this matter 
so clear and pungent that I want to quote them completely: 


“As I see it, the problem is not so much to build an 
informed public opinion as it is to build a critical public 
opinion. None of us, rich or poor, Senator or servant, 
dictator or debutante, can any longer hope to have more 
than a fragmentary understanding of the infinitely com- 
plicated world in which we live. But we can, and we 
definitely should, develop a critical faculty which shall be 
instinctively hostile to every dogmatic statement, in- 
stinctively insistent on the importance of proof for every 
flat assertion, and instinctively determined to subject to 
severe cross examination every one who either holds 
blindly to the mooring ropes of the past or who insists 
with equal blindness that those ropes be cut merely be- 
cause they are moorings. The development of such a crit- 
ical attitude is the inescapable responsibility of the citizens 
of a democracy.” 


As a case study in the “inescapable responsibility” which 
Mir. Morley lays upon us all, we may consider certain 
propaganda lessons of the World War. It is this phase of 
that conflict which has concerned me for many years, and 
to which I have given some personal study. Although it is 
of especial interest to me as an historian, it may be pre- 
sented without apology to you all. For it is an excellent il- 
lustration of the sort of propaganda problem to which li- 
brarians were exposed twenty or more years ago and to 


which with even greater intensity they will be subjected 
again in the case of another world conflict. 

Some time ago there came into my possession portions of 
the library of an American gentleman who occupied a po- 
sition of modest prominence during the period of the World 
War. In his collection there was a mass of propaganda 
materials dealing with the period of hostilities from 1914- 
1918. Recently having collated and studied this material, 
I should like to present the results of my analysis to you 
this morning. 

In that mass of printed matter, now gray with dust after 
lying in boxes these twenty and more years, there were 163 
pamphlets which had come from the British propaganda 
bureau in London, England, principally in the years prior 
to April 6, 1917. More than 20,000 American individuals 
and American libraries were on the mailing list for these 
materials, so that no doubt many of you are familiar with 
them. I have brought with me some of them; you may be 
interested in scanning them, noting particularly the suave 
enclosure cards discreetly revealing yet discreetly hiding their 
origin. In addition to this mass of printed matter from 
Great Britain itself there were in the collection several 
pamphlets distributed from the British headquarters for 
publicity set up in New York City after our entrance into 
the war. 

In the collection aside from the British materials there 
were also 26 copies of the Bulletin of the Alliance Francaise 
dated from June 1, 1915 to July, 1918. This was a peri- 
odical of a propagandist nature sent over from Paris to many 
American individuals and libraries. Similarly, there were 
several publications from the Paris Chamber of Commerce, 
printed abroad, and distributed in America for the same 
purpose. 

Over and above these foreign titles, there were 18 pam- 
phlets distributed by the American Committee on Public 
Information, set up in April, 1917 under the guidance of 
George Creel, and recently well analyzed by Mark Sullivan 
in the fifth volume of Our Times. There were also 18 copies 
of International Conciliation, the well-known pamphlets 
from the Carnegie Endowment. Lastly, there were 15 titles 
from the National Security League, and 25 miscellaneous 
pamphlets from sundry other American individuals and or- 
ganizations. 

This makes a grand total of about 260 titles which were 
in this one man’s collection of printed propaganda materials 
on the World War, sent to him gratuitously during that con- 
flict from divers sources. Many, no doubt, had been thrown 
away, but that considerable total had been saved. Such a 
collection indicates better than any mere words of mine 
can possibly do the way in which warring nations seek out 
those persons and institutions which they deem influential 
in shaping the thinking of our citizenry. As was true in the 
World War, so will it be again that in the event of war 
propaganda will play a vital part. Then as in the past li- 
brarians will be among the principal objectives of propa- 
ganda campaigns. 

For whether it be true or false to say that prosperity 
trickles down from the top, it is certainly valid to suggest 
that public opinion does. To you who will have much to 
do with the shaping of our American public opinion in a 
future world crisis—should there be one—let me say, fore- 
warned is forearmed. 

As a matter of fact, we are already experiencing a mild 
barrage of this sort right now. I hold in my hand materials 
which have come to my desk recently, but a small sample, no 
doubt, of the sort of thing that is constantly coming to your 
desks. Here are six specimens of propaganda on the current 
war in China: (1) a pamphlet from the American Com- 
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mittee for Non-participation in Japanese Aggression; (2) 
material from the China Information Service; (3) a pam- 
phlet from the American Boycott Against Aggressor Nations. 
These three all stress the case of China. And here are (1) 
a pamphlet from the committee on Far-Eastern Affairs 
in San Francisco; (2) a bulletin from the Japan Institute; 
and (3) a handsome brochure on Manchuria from the 
Journal of Commerce in New York City. These last three 
stress the case of Japan. 

This, then, is a contemporary example of how actually 
we are besought by the arguments of skilled propagandists. 
Here is a practical opportunity for the application of those 
standards and those principles of reliability we have dis- 
cussed in the abstract. Here is the old problem that reared 
its head so notably a quarter of a century ago: the working 
on our public mind by the publicity experts or publicity 
sympathizers of belligerent nations. Will we be better able 
to analyze the propaganda campaigns of our day than were 
the men and women of the World War period? We have 
an advantage over them in that we know vastly more of the 
nature of the problem than most of them did. But whether 
we shall actually achieve a better balance when the testing 
time really comes, no man can absolutely say. I hope and 
believe that we shall. The event is in the lap of the future. 

And now a few words in conclusion. We have discussed 
the impact of propaganda in our lives today. We realize, 
I trust, that neither credulity nor skepticism is the way out. 
Rather what is indispensable is a discriminating and critical 
judiciousness that constantly is at work to test every printed 
thing that comes before us by some canons of reliability and 
veracity. We understand that what has been said this morn- 
ing is not mere theory to be talked about at a convention, 
but actually treats of the stuff of contemporary life out of 
which important policies may be woven, and great decisions 
made. 

One final caution I may be allowed to offer. Let us not 
think that every conviction that we or others have is the 
result of propaganda by one rival or another. For example, 
if I believe that an economic boycott by the United States 
should be levied against Japan, it does not follow that I have 
succumbed to Chiang-Kai Shek’s propaganda experts. I may 





well have arrived at that conclusion by the process of edu- 
cation, reflection, and study, so that it is my own carefully 
matured opinion. If I feel that the Federal Government 
in our country must assume the major responsibility for 
relief—as I do—it is not because I have been converted by 
the Democratic propaganda machine. That conviction has 
come as a result of my own thinking, observation, and con- 
clusions. Therefore, do not accept at face value every in- 
sinuation that a strong conviction on your part is merely 
the result of skilled propaganda by one agency or another. 
That does not necessarily -follow. 

Once they grasp the obstacles which propaganda places 
in their way, the American people have a native sagacity 
in thinking out their own problems which will stand them 
in good stead. Believing this strongly, I wholeheartedly 
agree with that distinguished gentleman whose address will 
close this convention, Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard. In 
the last chapter of Fighting Years, as you may recall, he 
pays a noble tribute—like that of Carl Sandburg in The 
People, Yes!—to the balance and discrimination of our 
citizenship most of the time. That tribute we can all en- 
dorse with the only reservation, if it be possible, that we 
should like to make the most of the time al/ of the time. 

To the task of clear thinking and balanced judgment 
each of us, librarians and all others, can well devote our 
most earnest efforts. It will demand of us intelligence, 
knowledge, and imagination. As Dorothy Thompson so 
well said in her stirring address before the International 
P.E.N. Congress in New York last month, “ . above 
all, we ought to be poets—that is to say, we need the in- 
tuitive imagination of the great poets, to comprehend in even 
a small way the nature of the forces that are moving the 
world.” In the unremitting search for that comprehension, 
we must as a part of the process be ever alert to the problem 
of propaganda. An alert imagination to see the grain of 
truth at the core of propaganda, and to reject all else about 
it, will avail us mightily as we seek today to be worthy of 
the command given us more than nineteen centuries ago: 
“Ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make you 


free.” 


Living in a Scientific Age 


By KARL T. COMPTON, President, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Commencement Address at St. Lawrence University, June 12, 1939 


invited to speak at the Commencement Exercises of this 

institution which has such a splendid record and reputa- 
tion and so distinguished a group of alumni. It is a peculiar 
pleasure to visit, in these surroundings, my boyhood friend, 
your President, Laurens Seelye, whose father and mine were 
also colleagues and close friends during their long careers 
as teachers in the College of Wooster in Ohio. 

It is also a special privilege for me to bring you greetings 
and best wishes from the sister institution which I serve. 
St. Lawrence University is one of a select group of ten 
liberal arts colleges in the U. S. with which the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has undertaken the experi- 
ment of a cooperative five-year program leading jointly to the 
liberal arts degree in the college and the degree in science 
or engineering at the Institute. This plan was undertaken in 


[: IS a high honor, which I appreciate, to have been 


order that students of high promise, who contemplate a tech- 
nological course, might nevertheless be encouraged to obtain 
the preliminary experience and background of a liberal arts 
college without more than the minimum expenditure of time 
and money. Studies in our Admissions and Registrar’s offi- 
ces disclosed only a few liberal arts colleges, unattached to 
engineering schools, with whom such a cooperative arrange- 
ment appeared to be feasible in consideration of the curricula, 
the facilities and the record of educational achievement. It is 
therefore with pleasure that I comment upon the fact that 
our two institutions have this common link in our interests. 

In introducing my remarks on this occasion I cannot but 
recall the first time when, as a youth, I heard President 
Seelye’s father called upon to make a speech. It was on the 
occasion of the celebration of a football victory and I should 
interpolate the fact that Professor Seelye, being like his son, 
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your President, a man of commanding stature, and a profes- 
sor of Greek, was affectionately known to the student body 
as Ajax. He began his remarks with the apology “Ajax was 
not a speaker. Ajax was a fighter.” So today I would pre- 
face my remarks by saying that I am not by profession a 
commencement orator, but am rather a scientist and would 
have no justification in speaking to you except upon some 
subject within what I would like to think is my field of 
competence. 

I would also confess, on an occasion of this type, to a 
decided feeling of inadequacy which is perhaps analogous 
to the feeling possessed by a young Chinaman who was due to 
take his final oral examination for the Ph.D. degree several 
years ago. When he did not appear at the appointed time and 
place, I, as a member of the examining committee, was dele- 
gated to bring him into the examination room. I found him 
in the departmental library with his head on his arm on the 
table in a most dejected attitude, and surrounded by a great 
pile of textbooks, encyclopedias and advanced treatises on 
physics. When I touched his shoulder and said, “It is time 
now for the examination,” he looked up with a most despair- 
ing gesture toward these books and said, “It is too late now.” 
So | have the feeling that, if you cannot already conjugate 
the subjunctive, or explain the kinetic theory of gases, or 
appreciate Shakespeare’s dramatic art, there is nothing which 
I can do in the next twenty minutes to remedy this situation. 
As my little Chinese friend said, “It is too late now.” 

But there is one thing which perhaps can be done at 
a time like this, other than to prolong the period of tense 
anticipation until you will be handed your coveted and well- 
earned diplomas, and this thing is undoubtedly the only valid 
excuse for commencement orations. Though I can transmit 
to you neither knowledge nor skill at this time, it may be that 
I can suggest a line of thought which you yourselves can 
follow and fill out as you may think about it later on, and 
which may be of some assistance to you in your transition 
from college days to your useful careers. So, what I hope 
you may take from my remarks is not a useful fact or a skill, 
but is rather an element in your philosophy and your atti- 
tude as you go out to live in a scientific age. 

In his commencement address last week before the gradu- 
ating class of my own institution, Sir Harold Hartley quoted 
the conversation between Alice in Wonderland and the 
Duchess: “It is leve, it is love,” said the Duchess, “that makes 
the world go round.” “Some one said,” whispered Alice, 
‘it is done by every one minding their own business.” Al- 
though much can be said for minding one’s own business 
under many circumstances, Sir Harold argued for the “im- 
portance of not minding one’s own business,” on the ground 
that the interdependence of the highly specialized groups in 
our modern life requires that every group have some knowl- 
edge and interest in the affairs of other groups; and above 
all this it is important for us to have at least some correct 
general ideas regarding the fundamental forces among which 
we operate. 

Therefore, our happiness and success in life and, what is 
more important, our value to the world as human beings, 
depend not only on our knowledge and skills, but also on 
our understanding and philosophy of life. Some one has 
well defined culture as “a sympathetic understanding and 
appreciation of life.” Certainly not only our culture, but 
our entire effectiveness depend upon that sympathetic under- 
standing and appreciation of life which is necessary to suc- 
cessful living in this intensely interesting but very complex 
modern world. 

Naturally whatever is complex is likely to be confusing, 
so it is not surprising that many people have been worried 
and confused in recent years with respect to the effects of 


science on our civilization. Even some of our leaders have 
advocated policies which read like a sequel to “Alice in 
Wonderland.” I should like to point out several aspects of 
our life in a Scientific Age which seem to me to be so funda- 
mental as to afford us a sound basis on which to base our 
major attitudes and policies, despite the complexity of sub- 
sidiary problems. The old saying that “it is difficult to see 
the forest because of the trees” has its analogue here: It is 
dificult to appraise the fundamental importance of science 
because of the complexity of the problems which have arisen 
from it. 

A very brief sketch of the development of science will give 
us a background. The earliest historical records describe 
the ancient alchemists working in a blend of science and 
superstition. When Zeus banished from Heaven a group of 
Gods who had learned too much about his secrets of running 
the universe, they settled on earth and married human wives 
whom they employed as scribes to write the secrets and 
formulas of science in a great book called “Chema.” This 
traditional book may have been the first handbook of chem- 
istry, and from its name came first the word “alchemist” and 
later the word “chemist.” But the work of these early al- 
chemists was a blind groping after truth because no valid 
principles had yet been developed to guide their search. 

The Greeks, with all their brilliance and achievement, 
never developed an intellectual climate in which science in 
the modern sense could flourish. To them science and philos- 
ophy were the same. They were not greatly concerned with 
rigorous observations of how and why things happened, but 
rather in speculation as to why and how they happened. They 
were bold and brilliant in deductive reasoning but timid in 
coordinating logic with observed facts. 

The Romans on the other hand were too practical to be- 
come scientists. They developed a very effective thumb-of- 
rule type of civil engineering devoted to the building of 
highways for their armies and water-works for their cities, 
but they took pride in their avoidance of theoretical specula- 
tions. 

A fundamental lack of both the Greeks and the Romans 
was their disdain of manual labor, except as applied to art 
or to warfare. Useful work was deemed the proper occu- 
pation of slaves. It was not until the Dark Ages that this 
social stigma on manual labor was removed, and it is inter- 
esting to note that this change of attitude is due to the ap- 
preciation by the people of the European world of the service 
and example of the Benedictine monks who moved continually 
among them, performing labors of service to their fellow- 
men. Whitehead has said, “The alliance of science with 
technology by which learning is kept in contact with irredu- 
cible and stubborn fact owes much to the practical bent of the 
Benedictines.” 

The influence of churchmen is also felt in the next and 
perhaps final stage in the development of what we now call 
the modern scientific method. It was the Franciscan monk, 
Roger Bacon, in the 13th century, who first brought to 
men’s attention the fact that knowledge must be based on 
observation and experiment and not upon inference and argu- 
ment. His successor, Francis Bacon, more than three cen- 
turies later, reemphasized this fact and largely from his in- 
fluence there developed the intellectual revival which marks 
the beginnings of modern science in the 16th century. 

A little over 150 years ago Watt’s invention of the steam 
engine was the beginning of the Machine Age which has 
witnessed the utilization of the forces of Nature to serve 
human needs and desires. With the ever-increasing knowl- 
edge of the forces and materials of Nature, inventors and 
engineers have had ever-increasing opportunities to utilize 
Nature in the service of man. 
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Against this background let us consider three important 
sociological developments which underlie our modern civili- 
zation. The first of these is simply an interesting but sig- 
nificant fact regarding population. It is well known that the 
population of any living group, whether it be fruit flies in a 
laboratory jar or human beings in a country, comes quickly 
into a state of equilibrium in which the additions by birth 
are offset by the losses through death. Now, if one plots on a 
curve the best estimates which historians and paleontologists 
can give us regarding the population of the earth in the vari- 
ous epochs during the half million or so years of man’s known 
existence on this planet, it becomes startlingly evident that a 
very important change came in to affect the lives of men 
about 300 years ago. Since that time the estimated popula- 
tion of the earth has increased four- or five-fold, whereas 
before that the increase had been very slow for thousands of 
vears. Another way of expressing this is to say four or five 
times as many people have been added to the population of 
the earth in the last 300 years as had been added in the pre- 
ceding 500,000 years. 

There is no doubt but that this remarkable increase in 
population has been due to the development of science and 
its applications to all aspects of human life, such as care of 
children and of the sick, elimination of sources of disease, 
development of increased sources of food and better trans- 
portation for its distribution, and generally improved condi- 
tions of living. 

Thus we can say that one great triumph of science has 
been that it has permitted hundreds of millions of people 
to live who, without science, would have died through disease 
or inadequate nourishment and shelter. Furthermore, it has 
permitted all of these to live under conditions of increased 
comfort, greater intellectual stimulation and diminished 
danger and worry. If any one doubts this statement let him 
read the records of the life of the masses of people several 
centuries ago. 

A second great sociological change involves the way in 
which men proceed to secure the desirable things of life. All 
through history and until a relatively few generations ago 
there were only two primitive recipes for securing the good 
things of life. One was to work long and hard to produce 
them, and the other was to take them by force or strategy 
from some one else. This predatory instinct has existed in 
mankind as well as among the beasts of the forest. It has 
actuated nations as well as individuals and it has played a 
prominent role even in the religions of various peoples. For 
example, all through the Old Testament is described the be- 
lief of the children of Israel in the encouragement of the God 
of Israel for them to capture by force and occupy for them- 
selves the lands “flowing with milk and honey” belonging to 
the Hittites and the Philistines. They in their turn were 
raided by the Assyrians, the Medes and the Persians, and this 
history of conquest and plunder extends right into the year 
1939. 

Also extending up to the present time is the predatory 
activity of individuals. In some cases this is illegal, as in 
the exploits of Jesse James and John Dillinger. More often 
it is legal as a political party displaces the appointees of its 
predecessor and hands out patronage, or as a corporation 
waters its stock, or a speculator gains control of a market 
and enforces involuntary contributions from all concerned. 

This same philosophy of taking the desirable things of 
life from others was the basis of slavery in which other men 
were impressed to perform work for their masters. 

But with the advent of modern science there is rapidly 
developing a new philosophy for securing the good things of 
life, namely, the harnessing of the forces of Nature to do our 





work and to produce for us the materials and services which 
altogether we include in what we call wealth or high standard 
of living. This new philosophy based on science is a tremen- 
dous sociological advance over the predatory philosophy, for 
it creates new wealth where wealth did not exist before, and 
because in its operations every one may be the gainer and 
no one need be the loser. 

We have heard much in recent years about “the more 
abundant life.” It was Christ who said, “I have come that ye 
might have life and that ye might have it more abundantly.” 
What the principles of Christ have brought to the life of 
the spirit, the principles of science have brought to the mate- 
rial and intellectual aspects of life. 

My third comment on the influence of science can be intro- 
duced by calling attention to a contrast in one of those human 
activities which is widely active and discussed at the present 
time, namely, social planning. At the Boston Conference on 
Distribution in 1936 Mr. A. W. Robertson, Chairman of 
the Board of the Westinghouse Company, pointed out this 
contrast by describing the resettlement projects that engaged 
the interest of social planners a couple of hundred years ago. 
At that time some of the great minds of all time, such as the 
philosopher John Locke and the sociologist Jeremy Bentham, 
who initiated the slogan ““The greatest good of the greatest 
number,” developed plans for raising the standard of living 
of great masses of people by clever schemes for utilizing the 
labor of children. Locke wanted children to begin work at 
the age of three years. Daniel Defoe, author of “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “rejoiced to see that in the busy homes of York- 
shire clothiers scarce anything above four years but its hands 
were sufficient for its own support.” (How is that for sweat- 
shop labor?) Bentham devised resettlement projects for 
groups of about 2,000 persons built around factories to in- 
crease the productive power of the group so that they might 
rise above the level of semi-starvation and hopelessness in 
which the masses of the people were living. A report of his 
system says that “an advantage he claimed for his system was 
that it would enable the apprentices to marry at the earliest 
period compatible with health, and this was made possible by 
the employment of children.” As Bentham himself. says, 
“And to what would they be indebteded for this gentlest of 
all revolutions? To what but economy, which dreads no 
longer the multiplication of man now that she has shown 
by what secure and imperishable means infant man,—a drug 
at present so much worse than worthless,—may be endowed 
with an indubitable and universal value.” 

I would ask you of the graduating class to contrast this 
outlook for children with your own past experience and 
future outlook. The child labor which was then extolled as 
a great social advance is now considered barbaric and has 
been largely abolished. In addition to this you have a period 
approximating one-third of a natural lifetime for your phy- 
sical and educational development. You can look ahead to a 
life in which devices for social security play an important 
part and which include all forms of insurance, pensions, un- 
employment benefits, vacations, short hours of labor and 
adequate medical care. The contrast is enormous and is 
something for which you and all of us can be profoundly 
thankful. But to what is this difference due? 

The difference between that day and this is not due to the 
fact that people today have greater intellectual power or 
finer emotions than did our forefathers, nor is the difference 
fundamentally due to custom or to social legislation, for the 
plans devised by these old social planners 200 years ago were 
the best which it was possible for them to devise at the time. 
The difference between that day and this is due primarily 
to the increased productive power which has come with the 
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invention of machines and the applications of science in the 
fields of agriculture, manufacture and health. Every person 
in the U. S. has working for him, on the average, a machine 
power equivalent to the labor of more than 50 slaves. It 
is this increased productive power which has given to social 
planners the opportunity to devise schemes of education, so- 
cial security and community betterment. 

You of the graduating class are going out to live in a 
world which has been described as the Scientific Age. As I 
said in the beginning, this world is full of complex prob- 
lems. It is correspondingly full of great opportunities. De- 
pending on the wisdom of your generation, these opportuni- 
ties may lead to great improvement in the lot of mankind 
on this earth, or they may lead to disaster. 

One of the greatest dangers, I believe, is the danger of 
losing the benefits of science through policies which may be 
embarked upon with the most altruistic of intentions but with 
a fatal lack of understanding of some of these things which 
| have tried to suggest in my remarks today. To take a 
specific example of what I mean, consider the present ten- 
dency toward a greatly expanded program of social security. 
‘The objectives are obviously laudable. But there is grave 
danger that the public and its leaders, not realizing that such 
programs are made possible by the productivity that has come 
from technology, may push this program beyond the limits 
which the present state of technology can support. If this 
should happen, the whole structure of social security and high 
standards of living may fall like a house of cards. No laws 
or political slogans or labor union rules or industrial codes 
can in themselves support a high standard of living or a 
program of social security. The foundation on which these 
desirable structures can be supported is an efficient and 
profitable production of things which people need and are 
willing to work and to pay for. 

‘The danger that our economy may not be able to maintain 





our standards of living can be combatted by two forces: 
first, better education of the public and especially of its 
leaders to realize the necessity of keeping the demands of 
taxation and regulation within the limits which our tech- 
nological production can support; second, the improvement 
of technological processes themselves so that the increased de- 
mands for social security can be met by production and tax- 
able profits. 

St. Lawrence University is a liberal arts institution and 
I know that you of the graduating class will be entering many 
walks of life. Only a few of you will become scientists or 
engineers. Many of you will go into business, others into 
such professions as medicine, law or teaching. So my message 
to you today, which has come from my background as a 
scientist, may apply directly to the careers of only a few of 
you. But I would come back to my remark at the beginning, 
namely, that it is highly important for us all to have some 
understanding of the fundamental forces that are shaping our 
civilization in order that, as citizens of a democracy, we may 
exert our influence in such manner as to use these forces ad- 
vantageously. Science is certainly one of these important 
forces and my hope is that, whether scientists or not, you may 
give your support to those measures and programs which are 
wisely designed to secure from science its continued and im- 
proved contributions to our national welfare. For there are 
involved not only the advancement of science itself, but the 
environment in which science operates in the universities, in 
the engineering and medical professions, in industry and 
business, in agriculture, in government and, in fact, in 
nearly all aspects of our lives. 

And so as you go to live and to work in this Scientific 
Age, strengthened by the knowledge and training and ideals 
which you have acquired in this fine institution, may you have 
every success and happiness and may you do your part nobly 
in improving the art of living among men. 


Warning to Germany 


ENGLAND IS READY TO FIGHT 


By VISCOUNT HALIFAX, British Foreign Secretary 
Before the Royal Institute of International Affairs, June 29, 1939 


HEN I look back to the speech I delivered at the 

Chatham House dinner in June last year 1 am con- 

scious, as we all are, of the great changes that have 
taken place. A year ago we had undertaken no specific com- 
mitments on the Continent of Europe beyond those which had 
then existed for some considerable time and were familiar 
to you all. 

‘Today we are bound by new agreements for mutual de- 
fense with Poland and Turkey, we have guaranteed assist- 
ance to Greece and Rumania against aggression, and we are 
now engaged with the Soviet Government in negotiations to 
which I hope there may very shortly be a successful issue with 
a view to associating them with us for the defense of the 
States in Europe whose independence and neutrality may be 
threatened. 

We have assumed obligations and are preparing to assume 
more with a full understanding of their causes and with a 
full understanding of their consequences. We know that if 
the security and independence of other countries are to dis- 
appear our own security and our own independence will be 
gravely threatened. We know that if international law and 


order is to be preserved we must be prepared to fight in its 
defense. 

In the past we have always stood out against any attempt 
by any single power to dominate Europe at the expense of the 
liberties of other nations, and British policy is therefore only 
following the inevitable line of its own history if such an 
attempt were to be made again. 

But it is not enough to state a policy. What matters is, 
firstly, to convince the nation that the policy is right and, 
secondly, to take the steps necessary for that policy to suc- 
ceed, 

I believe that at no time since the World War has there 
been such national unity on the main essentials of our for- 
eign policy and that with this spirit of unity goes a deep 
and widespread determination to make that policy effective. 
But I believe, too, that among all classes of our people, who, 
in virtue of their common citizenship, are being called upon 
to defend their country and the causes for which it stands, 
there is an increasing desire to look beyond the immediate 
present and to see before them some goal for which they 
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would willingly sacrifice their leisure and, if need be, their 
lives. 

We already are asking for great sacrifices from all ages and 
classes in the call for national service. [n one way or an- 
other every man and woman has received a call for national 
service. In one way or another every man and woman has a 
part to play and, I know, is prepared to do so. 

The immense effort the country is making in equipping it- 
self for defense at sea, in air and on land is without parallel 
in peace-time. We have an unchallengeable navy. Our air 
force, still undergoing expansion which has outstripped all 
the expectations of a few months ago, has now nothing to 
fear from any other. I have little doubt that its personnel, 
in spirit and in skill, is superior to all others. Our army, 
once derided, but which survived to prove its worth so 
that it made a boast of that derision, is undoubtedly small in 
comparison to that of some other countries. But, as hap- 
pened once before, we are creating here also a powerful 
weapon for the defense of our own liberty and that of other 
peoples. 

With every week that passes that effort gains momentum 
and on every side of political, administrative and industrial 
activity we have abundant evidence of how firmly this na- 
tional effort is being supported by the people’s will. Behind 
all our military effort stands the British people more united 
than ever before and at their service their wealth and indus- 
trial resources. These, again, are the object of contemptuous 
reference, but they have been earned by the labor, skill and 
courage of our people. 

None of this formidable array of strength will be called 
into play except in defense against aggression. No blow will 
be struck, no shot fired. Of the truth of that every one in 
this country is convinced. I believe, myself, most people in 
other countries still accept it also in spite of the propaganda 
that dins into their ears the contrary. 

What is also now fully and universally accepted in this 
country, but what may not even yet be as well understood 
elsewhere, is that in the event of further aggression we are 
resolved to use at once the whole of our strength in ful- 
fillment of our pledges to resist it. 

These great changes in our national life could not, indeed, 
be brought about were they not backed by deep conviction 
that is immensely strengthened by what we hear and read 
almost daily from other parts of the world. We are often 
told that though once we were a great nation our ways now 
are old-fashioned and our democracy has no life in it. We 
read mischievous misrepresentations of our actions and our 
motives which some people, in countries holding a different 
international philosophy from our own, think fit to make. 
We read them with resentment, knowing that they are false 
and knowing that those who make them know it too. 

These things do not pass unnoticed here nor, I may say, do 
provocative insults offered to our fellow-countrymen further 
afield. I can say at once that Great Britain is not prepared 
to yield either to calumnies or force. It may afford some 
satisfaction to those who have pronounced our nation to be 
decadent to learn that they themselves have found the cure— 
and one of the most effective. Every insult that is offered 
to our people, every rude challenge that is made to what we 
value and are determined to defend, only unites us, and in- 
creases our determination and strengthens our loyalty to 
those others who share our feelings and our aspirations. 

Over a large part of the world old standards of conduct 
and of ordinary human decency, that man has laboriously 
built up, are being set aside. Things are being done today 
that we can hardly read about without amazement, so alien 
are they to our conception of how men should deal with 


their fellow-men. Rules of conduct between nations are 
overridden with the same callous indifference as the rules of 
conduct between man and man. 

The first thing, therefore, we have to do is to see that our 
own standards of conduct do not deteriorate. On that point 
there must be—and I know there is—complete national unity. 
We respect our fellow-men. We know that without that 
there can be no real self-respect either for individuals or, in 
the long run, for nations. The day we lose our respect for 
our fellow-men our democracy would have lost something on 
which its vitality depends, and it would justly become what 
our critics like to think of it, moribund and dead, for it would 
indeed have lost the right to live. 

If, then, we hold fast to these principles, what is the ap- 
plication of them to our foreign policy? At a time when our 
aims are being constantly misrepresented it is perhaps well 
to restate them boldly and with such plainness of speech as | 
can command. And I will try to deal briefly both with our 
aims in the immediate present and our aims in the future; 
what we are doing now and what we should like to see done 
as soon as circumstances mate it possible. 

Our first resolve is to halt aggression. I need not recapitu- 
late the acts of aggression that have taken place or the effect 
they have had upon the general trust that European nations 
feel able to place in the world’s undertakings. For that rea- 
son and for that reason alone, we have joined with other 
nations to meet a common danger. These arrangements, we 
all know, and the world knows, have no purpose other than 
that of defense. They mean what they say—no more and no 
less. But they have been denounced as aiming at the isola- 
tion—or, as it is called, the encirclement—of Germany and 
Italy and as designed to prevent them from acquiring the 
living space necessary to their national existence. I will deal 
with these charges tonight and I propose to do so with com- 
plete frankness. 

We are told that our motives are to isolate Germany with- 
in a ring of hostile States, to stifle her natural outlets, to 
cramp and throtile the very existence of a great nation. 
What are the facts? They are very simple and everybody 
knows them. Germany is isolating herself and doing it most 
successfully and completely. She is isolating herself from 
other countries economically by her policy of autarchy, po- 
litically by a policy that causes constant anxiety to other 
nations and culturally by her policy of racialism. If you 
deliberately isolate yourself from others by your own actions 
you can blame nobody but yourself and so long as this isola- 
tion continues the inevitable consequences of it are bound to 
become stronger and more marked. The last thing we desire 
is to see the individual German man or woman or child suf- 
fering privations; but if they do so the fault does not lie 
with us and it depends on the German Government, and the 
German Government alone, whether this process of isolation 
continues or not, for any day it can be ended by a policy 
of cooperation. It is well that this should be stated plainly 
so that there may be no misunderstanding here or elsewhere. 

I come next to Lebensraum [living space]. This word, of 
which we have not heard the last, needs to be fairly carefully 
examined. Every developed community is, of course, faced 
with the vital problem of living space. But the problem is 
not solved simply by acquiring more territory. That may, 
indeed, only make the problem more acute. It can only be 
solved by the wise ordering of the affairs of a country at 
home and by adjusting and improving its relations with other 
countries abroad. Nations expand their wealth and raise the 
standard of living of their people by gaining the confidence 
of their neighbors and thus facilitating the flow of goods 
between them. 
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The very opposite is likely to be the consequence of action 
by one nation in the suppression of the independent existence 
of her smaller and weaker neighbors. And if Lebensraum is 
to be applied in that sense we reject it and must resist its 
application. 

It is noteworthy that this claim of “living space” is being 
put forward at a moment when Germany has become an 
immigration country, importing workers in large numbers 
from Czecho-Slovakia, Holland and Italy to meet the needs 
of her industry and agriculture. How then can Germany 
claim to be over-populated ? 

Belgium and Holland, and to no less an extent our own 
islands, have already proved that what is called overpopu- 
lation can be prevented by productive work. The wide spaces 
and natural resources of the British Empire and the United 
States were not able to save them from widespread distress 
during the great slump of 1929 to 1932. Economically, the 
world is far too closely knit together for any one country to 
hope to profit itself at the expense of its neighbors, and no 
more than any other country can Germany hope to solve her 
economic problems in isolation. 

It is undoubtedly impossible at present for us to foresee the 
day when all trade everywhere will be completely free. But 
it is possible te make arrangements, given the opportunities, 
which would greatly enlarge the area of freedom. 

Through cooperation—and we, for our part, are ready to 
cooperate, there is ample scope for extending to all nations 
the opportunity of a larger economic life, with all that this 
means, which is implied in the term “lebensraum.” 

[f the world were organized on such lines neither Germany 
nor Italy would need fear for her own safety and no nation 
could fail to profit from the immense material benefits which 
the general application of science has brought within uni- 
versal reach. But no such society of nations can be built upon 
force, in a world which lives in fear of violence and has to 
spend its substance in preparing to resist it. 

It is idle to cry peace when there is no peace or to pre- 
tend to reach a settlement unless it can be guaranteed by the 
reduction of warlike preparations and by the assured recog- 
nition of every nation’s right to the free enjoyment of its 
independence. 

At this moment the doctrine of force bars the way to 
settlement and fills the world with envy, hatred, malice and 
ill uncharitableness. But if the doctrine of force were once 
abandoned, so that the fear of war that stalks the world 
was lifted, all the outstanding questions would become easier 
to solve. 

If all effort that is now devoted to the senseless multiplica- 
tion of armaments, with the consequent increase of insecurity 
ind distrust, were to be applied to the common peaceful de- 
velopment of resources, the peoples of the world would soon 
‘ind an incentive to work together for the common good ; they 
would realize that their true interests do not conflict and that 
progress and well-being depend upon a community of aim 
and effort. The nations would then be in a position to 
discuss with a real promise of success both political grievances 
and economic difficulties, whether in the international or the 
colonial field. 

This brings me to say something about the principles of 
our colonial administration. There was a time when, in the 
British Empire as elsewhere, colonies were regarded merely 
as a source of wealth and a place of settlement for Euro- 
peans. You have only to read any of the colonial literature 
of those days to see how little were counted the rights and 
the welfare of the natives. But during the last half century 
a very different view has gained ground, a view that has 
been finely expressed in Article XXII of the Covenant [of 
the League of Nations], namely, that the well-being and the 





development of “people not yet able to stand by themselves 
under the strenuous conditions of the modern world” is “a 
sacred trust of civilization.” 

That trust has been steadily fulfilled since the war in the 
case of mandated territories in which the operation of the 
provisions of Article XXII of the Covenant has conferred 
immense benefits. The British Commonwealth is fully aware 
of the heavy responsibility resting upon it to see that, through 
respect for these principles, continuity and development is 
assured to native populations. 

The mandatory system, in fact, derives from exactly the 
same inspiration as that which governs the British colonial 
administrative policy. We have applied the same principles to 
India and Burma, where they are now steadily at work on a 
scale that twenty or thirty years ago would have seemed far 
beyond the bounds of reasonable expectation. 

Within the last few years we have seen the transformation 
of Eire into a separate, independent member of the British 
Commonwealth, enjoying with our other partners of the 
Empire full dominion status. For many years we tried, as the 
phrase went, to hold Ireland, under the mistaken belief, 
which is today invoked to justify the subjection of Czecho- 
Slovakia, that it was indispensable to our national security. 
But we have now realized that our safety is not diminished 
but immeasurably increased by a free and friendly Ireland. 

And so, both here and in every country for which we have 
been responsible, we have steadily moved in one direction. 
The whole picture is a significant and faithful reflection of 
British thought, projected into political form and expressing 
itself, through history and now, in the development of in- 
stitutions. We recognize, as the United States have recog- 
nized, that self-government should be the ultimate goal of 
colonial policy, a goal that is near or distant according to the 
capacity of the peoples concerned to manage their own affairs. 

On one of your own studies, “the colonial problem,” the 
tvpe of research that enhances the name and the reputation of 
Chatham House [headquarters of Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs], you have considered the question of whether 
colonies pay. You drew attention to the benefits of cheap 
imports which consumers of a country in possession of col- 
onies obtain as a result of the relatively low cost of pro- 
duction of certain commodities in colonial territories. 

But under an international system, under which the present 
barriers were, to a great extent abolished, those benefits, al- 
ready shared as they are to considerable extent by many 
countries not in possession of colonies, would be shared still 
more widely. On all sides there could be more free and 
ready access to the markets and raw materials of the world; 
wider channels of trade down which would flow the goods 
that nations require to buy and sell. Such are some of the 
possibilities within everybody’s reach. 

How does all this affect our wider problems? One of the 
most significant facts in world history is the extent to which 
the principle of trusteeship has come to be adopted in the 
British Commonwealth during the last thirty years, and 
there is surely something here that can be used for the great 
benefit of mankind. Can we not look forward to a time 
when there may be agreement on the common methods and 
aims of colonial development that may insure not only that 
the universally acknowledged purpose of colonial adminis- 
tration to be to help their inhabitants steadily to raise their 
level of life but also that colonial territories may make a 
growing contribution to the world’s resources? 

On such an agreed foundation of purpose we hope that 
others might be prepared with us to make their contribu- 
tion to a better world. If so, I have no doubt that in the 
conduct of our colonial administration we should be ready to 
go far upon the economic side, as has been already done on 
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the political side, in making a wider application of the prin- 
ciples that now obtain in mandated territories, including, on 
terms of reciprocity, that of the open door. 

Whatever may be the difficulties of the colonial problem, 
or of any other, I would not despair of finding ways of 
settlement once everybody has got the will to settle. But 
unless all countries do in fact desire a settlement, discus- 
sions would only do more harm than good. 

It is, moreover, impossible to negotiate with a government 
whose responsible spokesmen brand a friendly country as 
thieves and blackmailers, and indulge in daily monstrous 
slanders on British policy in all parts of the world. But if 
that spirit, which is clearly incompatible with any desire 
for a peaceful settlement, gave way to something different, 
His Majesty’s Government would be ready to pool its best 
thought in order to end the present state of political and eco- 
nomic insecurity. 

If we could get so far, what an immense stride the world 
would have made! We should have exorcised the anxiety 
that is cramping and arresting business expansion, and we 
should have brought back an atmosphere of confidence among 
nations and an assurance for the future among the youth 
of this and every other European country. 

Our task would be the reconstruction of the international 
order on a broader and firmer foundation that is too large a 
topic for me to embark upon this evening, but I should like 
to commend it to your thinking. 

We must ask ourselves how far the failure of the League 
was due to the shortcomings in the Covenant itself, or how 
far it was the absence of some of the greatest countries at 
every stage of its history that has crippled both its moral au- 
thority and strength. Is it beyond the political genius of man- 
kind to reconcile national individuality with international 
collaboration? Can human purpose rise high enough to solve 
the riddle? 

An examination of the history of the Covenant may per- 
haps disclose later that some of its obligations were too loose 
and others too rigid. It has been suggested, for instance, that 
some system of specific regional guarantees for the preserva- 
tion of peace would have been more effective than the indefi- 
nite but universal obligations of Articles X and XVI, and it 
is not impossible that the grouping of the powers as it exists 
today, instead of dividing Europe, might be so moulded as 
to become the embryo of a better European system. 

That is one side of the problem. But it is not enough to 
devise measures for preventing the use of force to change 
the status quo unless there is also machinery for bringing 
about a peaceful change. For a living and changing world 
can never be held in iron clamps and any such attempt is a 
highroad to disaster. Changes in the relations, needs and out- 
look of nations are going on all the time. And there is no 
more urgent need, if we are ever to find a workable system 


of international organization, than to invent a peacful means 
whereby such changes can be handled. 

Today, when the European nations, forgetful of their 
common civilization, are arming to the teeth, it is more 
important than ever that we should remind ourselves of the 
essential unity of European civilization. 

With the same background of knowledge, with the same 
heritage of culture, they could study the same problems; the 
work of the great masters of science and literature or art is 
the common property of all peoples; and thinkers in every 
land exchange knowledge on equal and friendly terms. 

Truly it is a divided Europe, a house divided against itself. 
Our foreign policy must therefore constantly bear in mind 
for the immediate present and the more distant future the 
steps we are now taking and the goal to which they are 
meant to lead. 

I have strained your patience but if you will allow me a 
few moments I will endeavor to pick up the threads of my 
thought and perhaps make a few points more explicit. Brit- 
ish policy rests on twin foundations of purpose. One is the 
determination to resist force. The other is our recognition 
of the world’s desire to get on with the constructive work of 
building peace. If we could once be satisfied that the inten- 
tions of others were the same as our own and that we all 
really wanted peaceful solutions—then I say here definitely 
that we could discuss the problems that are today causing the 
world anxiety. In such a new atmosphere we could examine 
the colonial problem, questions of raw materials, trade bar- 
riers, the issue of “lebensraum”’ the limitation of armaments 
and any other issue that affects the lives of all European 
citizens. 

But that is not the position which we face today. The 
threat of military force is holding the world to ransom, and 
our immediate task is—and here I end as I began—to resist 
aggression. I would emphasize that tonight with all the 
strength at my command, so that nobody may misunderstand. 
And if we are ever to succeed in removing misunderstand- 
ing and in reaching a settlement that the world can trust, 
it must be upon some basis more substantial than verbal un- 
dertakings. 

It has been said that deeds, not words, are necessary. 
That also is our view. 

There must be give and take in practical form on both 
sides for there can be no firm bargains on the basis of giving 
something concrete in return for mere assurances. 

None of us can, in these days, see very far ahead in the 
world in which we live, but we can and must always be sure 
of the general direction in which we wish to travel. 

Let us, therefore, be very sure that whether or not we are 
to preserve for ourselves and for others the things that we 
hold dear, depends, in the last resort, upon ourselves, upon 
our strength, upon the personal faith of each one of us 
and upon our resolution to maintain it. 


Business—Today’s Foremost Profession 


THERE ARE NO RIGHTS AGAINST THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
By WALTER S. GIFFORD, President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., June 12, 1939 


higher education and the liberal ideals of a democracy, 
it has made notable contributions to the progress of 
America. This has been evidenced not alone through its 
leadership in the arts and sciences and the broad field of 


[: the 144 years since this institution was dedicated to 


learning, but especially through the men it has trained in 
these halls and sent forth to render distinguished service. 
Some of these I have had the privilege of knowing and 
working with in business and I like to think that the honor 
bestowed upon me here today is the recognition by an old 
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and outstanding institution of learning of the dignity and 
importance of business in the modern world and particularly 
in our country. 

By the modern world I mean that world which came 
into being with an increasing freedom for man in govern- 
ment, a stimulation of his thought by education and an 
increase in his powers by an enlarging knowledge of how 
to use natural forces to his benefit. Since the industrial 
revolution, some 150 or more years ago, population in the 
countries where these modern conditions developed has in- 
creased fourfold, a totally unprecedented increase, and, 
contrary to human experience prior to that time, as the pop- 
ulation increased the standard of living—the material well- 
being of the masses—improved. We have learned not only 
how to feed and clothe and house more people, but also 
to feed, clothe and house them better and add many things 
to these necessities which had never been heard of before. 

‘These phenomena have usually been accredited to science, 
and [| assume that is a correct assignment of credit. It 
is interesting, however, to speculate as to the reasons why 
those ingenious thoughts and observations by mankind, which 
are called science, should have had such an acceleration 
at this particular time in the world’s history. It happened 
that about the same time, politically, men achieved a new 
accession of freedom which they used to give themselves 
more liberty of action in enterprise and business. And with 
the greater freedom more people began to think for them- 
selves. They were even encouraged to do so by the es- 
tablishment of schools for more and more people. Grant- 
ne that science was the basis of more effective business, I 
am not sure that business was not also the mainspring of 
much science. Franklin, Stephenson, Arkwright, and many 
others like them, were primarily businessmen designing in- 
struments of immediately practical usefulness. The im- 
mediate object of these inquiring minds was business, but 
they made important contributions to science. 

The brains and energy of a constantly increasing per- 
centage of the people, stimulated by possibilities of advance- 
ment in a free society, improved rapidly the standards of 
living. That improvement made possible enlarged social 
concepts. A new conception of the dignity of man arose; 
a new conception of the care of the sick, of the poor, of 
the aged and the infirm. 

While music, poetry, painting, sculpture and religion have 
seemed to have flourished most in the more prosperous 
periods of history, their dependence on material progress 
is perhaps not entirely clear, but there is no question_that 
the new social conceptions of how men and women should 
work, play, be educated, cared for in sickness, in unemploy- 
ment and calamity—in other words, our attitude toward our 
daily lives and our fellow human beings could not exist with- 
out the material progress which has resulted from the in- 
terplay of freedom of thought plus education, the advance- 
ment of science and freedom of enterprise. 

In ‘appraising the historical progress of the material well- 
heing of this country I am not unmindful of the series of 
depressions we have had, nor the wars in which we have been 
involved, nor of the unevenness of our material well-being, 
nor of the present state of unemployment. We are not in 
a satisfactory state, and no matter what the state of affairs, 
so long as we have the tools of progress and freedom of 
thought, we never will be satisfied, for the standards of 
our desire will always be beyond our immediate accomplish- 
ment. What I want to point out, however, is that in order 
to measure the usefulness of our free enterprise system in 
its present form, we should measure what it has done which 
has never been done before in the world and not judge it 
solely by what it has not done, especially if these things 


have never been accomplished by any other method. There 
may be things in human nature itself that make depressions 
and wars recurrent. There may be something fundamentally 
insecure in human affairs which no system can overcome, 
except by the slow process of evolution, accelerated, it is 
to be hoped, by the conscious efforts of men and women. 
Human history and the observation of human beings lend 
color to this belief. On the other hand, unforeseeable 
things do happen and we can reasonably hope that the future 
will not prove as insecure as the past. It may be, however, 
that complete security is an illusion—the persons who seem 
to me to come nearest to having it are those serving a life 
sentence in jail. Yet I doubt if any one of them would not 
swap that security for freedom with all its insecurity. One 
thing that has occurred in recent times which could not 
have been predicted and might give us reason to hope for 
other unforeseeable happenings in the future that will result 
in less insecurity is the enlargement of our material well- 
being and social standards by the application of freedom in 
its various forms to men’s minds and energies. Judged in 
historical perspective, I believe it will be held to be a modern 
miracle. If so, I trust we shall not abandon the process 
of free enterprise by which it was obtained and by which 
alone its results may be maintained and increased just 
because it is but a limited miracle and does not abolish 
all the ills that man is heir to. 

Now, in considering the record of business in this country, 
I realize that there are those who feel that American in- 
dustrial growth has been chiefly the result of exploitation of 
natural resources and that with the end of free land there 
has come also the end of rapid progress. But the free land 
came to an end forty years ago and since then, up until 
1930, we made more progress than we ever had before. 
To judge the past and the future by the last nine years is 
surely getting more out of an experience than there is in 
it. Especially is this true of our natural resources, for they 
have been approximately the same in the last nine years as 
they were in the nine years that preceded, which were years 
of great industrial activity and the largest employment ever 
known in our history. And of course there were more 
natural resources when the Indians were the only people 
who lived here than there are now. So it is human ingenuity 
in business to use the resources which counts. If business 
fails to increase the comforts and leisure of the American 
people frorn now on, the reason will not be because of the 
failure of natural resources. 

Prior to the awakening in the Western world, which 
produced modern science, modern education, and modern 
business management and the present-day standards of living 
and social concepts, business and trade used to be looked 
down upon. Kings, statesmen, soldiers, bishops ran the 
world. Politics, war and religion were the great professions. 
A very few men did the thinking and the deciding for the 
many, and the many had but little opportunity in the dis- 
position of their own lives and energies. Men of trained in- 
telligence went into the then dominant professions. Perhaps 
I should not use the word “profession,” for at that time 
the word did not have its modern connotation. For ex- 
ample, according to Dr. Johnson’s dictionary it merely 
meant “a known employment,” which is to say, the calling 
which a man professed. Now, it is defined as “an occupa- 
tion that properly involves a liberal education or its equiva- 
lent and mental rather than manual labor.” 

So much for the modern dictionary definition. I would 
like to add to that definition an attribute which the pro- 
fessions have—and certainly ought to have—and that is 
an obligation to conduct their calling with high standards 
and with a particular regard for the public welfare. With 
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this addition, the definition of a profession is “an occupa- 
tion conducted on a high plane by a trained intellect and 
having a special consideration for the public welfare.” In 
this, I class the profession of modern business manage- 
ment. And I would class it as the foremost American 
profession, for it is the profession directing the main stream 
of the energies of the nation; it is the profession on which 
the others mostly depend; and it is the profession on which 
the country most depends. I believe it to be the profession 
which holds the highest intellectual challenge to men of 
brains and a liberal education, and the greatest opportunity 
for men of constructive capacity. 

Government’s role is to provide a fundamental and es- 
sential control of conditions so that constructive enterprise 
may exist. The law is also engaged in maintaining con- 
ditions under which enterprise can flourish. Medicine al- 
leviates suffering and is the caretaker of the body that man 
can function. Science is the knowledge of a control of 
nature. It is not an enterprise in itself. All these are 
servants of man’s energies to create the wherewithal to pro- 
duce what he believes to be a better world. And that process 
of production is business. No one can doubt its fundamental 
importance. 

Modern business management should be, and I believe 
for the most part is, imbued with an interest in the public 
welfare. It provides the basis of satisfaction to educated 
men, for industry is the basis of the well-being of the nation 
and commerce the chief hope of an economy in which the 
nations of the world can live in peace. Business is not a 
simple calling. It requires skill of a high order, capacity 
and a sense of responsibility. Business today is not based 
on the conception of a world of a limited amount of goods 
in which, if one man gets more, another man must get less. 
Its objective, whether conscious or not, is to create more for 
all. And in doing so it must reconcile the interests of the 
workers, the owners and the consumers. Especially today it 
must carry on with sympathetic understanding of the neces- 
sary restrictions to its complete freedom that grow out of 
what is called the “public interest’—the interest of the gen- 
eral public, whether or not workers, owners or customers of 
the particular industry. 

In a free country the public is the final arbiter of who 
shall provide its goods and services and how they shall be 
provided. I make no plea for the rights of business as 
against the public interest. There are no rights against 
the public interest. But what is the public interest? What 
will it be tomorrow and a year hence and how does the 
particular business best serve it? That is again a fascinating 
problem for the best trained intelligence that scholarly in- 
stitutions can turn out. And the place to apply brains to this 
problem effectively is in business itself, for it is there that 
the constructive things can be done. 

Modern social conceptions demand that business main- 
tain and improve the standards of wages and working con- 
ditions which it has made possible. Modern social con- 
ceptions demand that the consumer continually get more 
or better goods and services for his money or the same goods 
and services for less money. These and many other respon- 
sibilities are upon business to be carried out while at the 
same time earning sufficient to pay for the use of the savings 
of people which are voluntarily put into enterprise. The 
problems of policy, organization, the dealings with people, 
the use of science, authority, and psychology necessary to ac- 
coplish these things is a test and challenge to those scholars 
and that part of scholarship which believes that the trained 
mind is effective in the conduct of human affairs. 

Since the railroads have made the country one national 
market and the trucks amplified the service; since the tele- 









graph and telephone removed the risks of time from widely 
separated business operations, large-scale business organiza- 
tions have come into existence. No man, or group of men, 
owns them—ownership is widespread. Their economies are 
produced by skilful management and very lage investment 
in plants and facilities. These great businesses are by their 
very character based upon the long pull and staffed by 
people who make the enterprise their life work. In them, 
promotion is by merit and accomplishment. 

Moreover, there is another element which gives the modern 
profession of management a long-range vision. The process 
of translating science into utility is often a very slow one. 
It often is as arduous or even more arduous an undertaking 
to make a scientific invention useful to mankind as it is to 
invent it. There is an apocryphal story that when Farraday 
discovered the relationship between a moving magnetic field 
and electricity and a noble Lord asked him what good it 
was he replied: “Well, some day you may tax it.” 

He was correct enough, for the electrical industries de- 
pending on that discovery pay a lot of taxes today, but 
at the time it had no immediate application. It was a great 
many years before the electric generator vitally affected the 
standard of living. The close relationship today between 
science and business has greatly shortened the lag between 
scientific discovery and practical application. This lag is 
still appreciable, however. For instance, in the telephone 
business a transatlantic telephone call on a scientific experi- 
mental basis succeeded in 1915. We worked more than 
ten years, however, before we could start a transatlantic 
telephone service and, in that case, we had the business 
organization and the scientists as a team. 

Moreover, for the maximum utility of what science lays 
before mankind, business has had to develop organizations 
of workers and supervision on a scale hitherto unknown. 
It is often necessary to combine a high degree of specializa- 
tion of many kinds in one business organization and to see 
that the different specialists fit together in a well organized 
team. The problem involved is plain to all when applied to 
a football squad of thirty or forty men. It is not so plain 
when it involves, as it may, thirty or forty thousand, or 
even more, with the added complication of having them 
scattered over the country. Mechanical or electrical power, 
communication and transportation are tools essential to this 
large-scale teamwork, but the advance in managerial capacity 
which has made use of these and other tools to organize and 
run large and complicated enterprises with modern precision 
is as new as the tools it uses. 

The reward business gives to those who succeed in it is 
more than a material one. There is the satisfaction of work- 
ing with others in a field which is of prime importance 
to human welfare and the further satisfaction of a job well 
done and generally having its accomplishment well re- 
garded. Intangible rewards weigh large among the people 
who actually run large enterprises, among the scholars of 
business, as they do among the scholars in teaching or in 
university research. 

A few years ago, under the title of “Does Business Want 
Scholars,” I gave the results of a study of the college and 
subsequent salary records of some thousands of college grad- 
uates who were working in the same enterprise—The Bell 
Telephone System. While, obviously, success in life can- 
not be rated by income, as between one man and another 
working in the same business organization, success and salary 
—while not the same thing—will, generally speaking, par- 
allel each other. Only those whose business careers had been 
spent mostly with the Bell System were included in this 
study and more than half of them had been out of college 
from five to thirty years. 
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In general, the normal expectation is that any college 
graduate has one chance in three of standing in salary among 
the highest third of all the college graduates in his com- 
pany. From this study it appeared that the man in the first 
third in scholarship at college, five years or more after grad- 
uation, has not merely one chance in three, but about one 
in two of standing in the first third in salary. On the other 
hand, the man in the lowest third in scholarship has, instead 
of one chance in three, only about one in five of standing 
in the highest third in salary. There is also nearly one chance 
in two that he will stand in the lowest third in salary. 

In the same way, the man in the highest tenth in scholar- 
ship at college has not one chance in ten, but nearly two 
chances in ten, of standing in the highest tenth in salary. 
The man in the lowest third in scholarship, on the other 
hand, has instead of one chance in ten only one in twenty- 
two of standing in the first tenth in salary. 

Strikingly enough, almost exactly the same results were 
obtained separately for the engineering graduates and the 
graduates in arts and business. 

[It cannot be stated too emphatically that these repre- 
sent the averages of the performances of the men in the 
different groups and that the records of individuals in each 
xroup vary very widely from the averages. It is clear, how- 
ever, that in the Bell System, on the average, men who 
were good students have done better than those who were 
not. There are exceptions, of course—men who were poor 
students who were succeeding well and men who were good 
students succeeding less well. 

Subsequent studies of the records of high-school gradu- 
ates showed the same general results. 

The results of these studies seem to indicate that, by and 
large, the mind well trained in youth has the best chance to 
succeed in any business and that scholars and scholarship 
are of real importance to business. 

In this country the scholars in business from Ben Frank- 
lin’s day to this have enjoyed a very large degree of academic 
freedom, if one can call the freedom to express their views 
in action academic. The business of this country has grown 
great by the free initiative method. There are two ways of 
getting people to work, one by force, either governmental 
or fear of starvation—the other by the hope of individual 
betterment. The latter is the method which has been ef- 
fective in this country because, on the average, the hope has 
been justified. 

Business wants and needs scholars within its ranks. It 
equally needs scholars outside. I assume that the society 
of scholars in any nation is the custodian of the present 
knowledge and past experience of mankind—that to such 


- a group we have a right to look for not only the latest 


knowledge in science, but also for the ripest judgments 


arising from human experience of human problems. Pre- 
sumably we might look to them for the record of what 
schemes have been tried in the past and how they have 
succeeded, for the principles of human behavior under con- 
ditions involving risk, responsibility and power and for wise 
counsel in emergency. If our scholarship is sound and able 
I should think this is a reasonable thing to hope for. 

That business should prosper and be successful is of 
importance to scholars, for business is the original source of 
the material well-being without which very few, if any, could 
be engaged in activities which did not directly create food, 
clothing or shelter. 

Business is important to scholars in the sciences, for it 
often furnishes the test of their discoveries, cooperates in 
industrial laboratories and provides careers for the young 
men of science who are graduated from the schools of 
learning. 

Business is important to scholars in the humanities for, 
if besides scholarship they have wisdom and likewise char- 
acter, business is a high calling that renders distinguished 
service to mankind and has within it the power to satisfy 
the wants and abilities of men of trained intelligence. More 
than half—some sixty per cent.—of the college graduates in 
this country today are in business which is of itself one 
justification for calling business today’s foremost profession. 
To you who are about to become admitted to the ranks of 
scholars, I commend it as an interesting, worthwhile pro- 
fession. 

The lack of material well-being is a cause, if not the 
cause, of most of the wars, the revolutions and the unrest 
within nations. Contrary to the belief of many, the posses- 
sion of natural resources is not a guarantee of well-being 
or prosperity. Russia has always had vast natural resources 
and a large population to work them, and yet the Russians 
have never had a high standard of living. It is business, 
with the aid of science, that is the creator of material well- 
being. It is to business, developing and expanding under 
a system of free enterprise, that we must look largely for 
the improvement of the lot of mankind. In this country 
we began with democracy in politics. We followed with 
democracy in education and in spite of temporary setbacks 
and disappointments we have made real progress toward 
democracy in material well-being. We already have a higher 
standard of living in this country than anywhere else in the 
world and we, in business, look forward with confidence to 
further progress toward the goal of democracy in material 
well-being, a goal that is to be attained, not by taking away 
from one and giving to another, but by producing more for 
all. Success will mean much for the cause of peace and the 
happiness of mankind. 


The Power of Public Opinion 


WE CANNOT ISOLATE OURSELVES 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR, President, Yale University 
At Yale University Baccalaureate Service, June 18, 1939 


the responsibility of the educated man for the forma- 
tion of a wise public opinion. I have chosen for my 
text a familiar admonitory sentence from St. Paul’s epistle 
to the Philippians: 
“Finally brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 


Te: morning | am speaking upon public opinion and 


things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 

No one needs to emphasize the importance of public opin- 
ion. Whether in the democracies of Western Europe, or 
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under Communist, Nazi, or Fascist control, or in our United 
States, it is the ultimate determining factor of social rela- 
tions. It touches the insignificant minutiae of our private 
lives as it does the policy of our ruling government. Upon 
it depends the inviolable sanctity of the Monroe Doctrine 
as well as the inexorable law that no Anglo-Saxon shall 
wear a black tie with an evening tail coat. From the verdict 
of society no appeal can be taken. And this is true despite the 
fortunate fact that in every generation of every society there 
appear courageous revolutionaries withstanding the public 
opinion of their age and community, and resorting to a higher 
moral law to justify their rebellion. Such iconoclasts serve to 
save society from the formalism and dry rot that spell a 
living death; from them spring the germs of new life. But 
the gospel they bring acquires validity only through the fact 
that the rebel of one generation becomes the prophet of the 
next, the man who has flaunted public opinion ends by cap- 
turing it. In the last instance it is through public opinion 
that change, vicious or benevolent, is accomplished. 

The power of opinion has always been recognized by rulers 
of people, even by the most tyrannical. Napoleon Bonaparte 
realized that the strength of the army as of the nation de- 
pended upon the enthusiasm of the individual for the war 
or the policy he was carrving forward; and he took infinite 
pains to win favorable opinion by the appealing language of 
his army orders and his civil decrees. He negotiated the 
Concordat with the Church in order to turn the influence of 
Catholicism into channels favorable to his rule. 

Modern dictators have imitated and improved Napoleonic 
methods. They will from time to time eliminate elements 
of opposition by the simple method of the wholesale purge. 
But they must have positive moral support. A Hitler or a 
Mussolini will scoff at the stupidity of the masses and refer 
to the incompetent ignoramuses who form the bulk of man- 
kind; they are none the less compelled to rely politically 
upon the development and maintenance of favorable opinion 
and they go very far to achieve it. One of the ablest men 
in Germany is made Minister of Propaganda and devotes 
his entire office to the control of opinion. He provides ample 
materials to stimulate the emotion of the masses, presents 
them with a specious plausibility, and eliminates everything 
that might interfere with the simple and desirable interpreta- 
tion suggested. The young of the schools are carefully 
trained in their political creed, with which history, eco- 
nomics, and philosophy are made to conform. And when 
the ruler speaks every citizen must stop indoors with his 
radio, listen and believe. 

We Americans have inherited the respect for public opinion 
which is one of the strongest characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon. British law is in large measure merely the sanction 
of custom, not ratified by statute, but hallowed by opinion. 
If it was the custom of the manor that a certain footpath 
should be open to the public the lord of the manor, however 
haughty, dared not close it by arbitrary edict. Upon the 
sanctity of mass opinion was laid the moral basis of revolu- 
tion. In the opening of our own Declaration of Independence 
the need of explaining the factors that pushed us to rebel was 
cited as being ‘‘a decent regard for the opinion of mankind.” 

If American individuals or corporations have insolently 
braved opinion in the past, they have long ceased to do so. 
No one now dares to remark in the hearing of a newspaper- 
man: “The public be damned.” On the contrary, our private 
corporations employ the ablest advocates they can discover in 
order to win from the public a favorable impression. Even 
individuals, I am told, find it worth while to engage the 
services of a public relations agent who will see to it that 
his employer’s name. is frequently mentioned in the public 
press and in a tone which, after sufficient repetition, will 








create an aura of wisdom, self-sacrifice, and benevolence. 
Consider the value of time on the radio, to be utilized in 
creating a favorable opinion of this product or that policy, 
the pains taken through fireside chats to win over the dis- 
sident from that hostility and to confirm the loyal in their 
affirmative opinion. 

In all this wooing of opinion there is much that is ridicu- 
lous and not a little that may be dangerous. But it all harks 
back to an essential principle upon which democracy itself 
depends, that the opinion of the public is the determining 
force in society and that while it is frequently a blundering 
force it is on the whole benevolent. In our daily lives we 
tend to accept this principle. If we are travelling abroad we 
are apt to choose a hotel which is marked in the guide as 
“well spoken of.” There is a presumption in favor of the 
man who, as they say, “bears a good name in the commu- 
nity.” An important factor in the choice of a lecture course 
is that the professor is “highly regarded by his students.” 
Such judgments are based upon mass opinion, impalpable per- 
haps, but one which we permit to guide us. There is an im- 
plication that by and large such opinion is of value. Talley- 
rand once said, “The only thing wiser than anybody is every- 
body.” St. Paul himself, a shrewd -man and one also who 
throughout most of his active career led the life of a rebel, 
seems to accept this implication. ‘“‘Whatsoever things are of 
good report,” he says, “if there be any virtue and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 

But the implication of the value of mass opinion by no 
means releases the individual from his own intellectual and 
moral responsibility. St. Paul would have been the last to 
suggest that ethical values are to be determined by numerical 
majorities. In the same breath that he emphasizes the im- 
portance of public opinion he lays down certain standards 
for it. You must give careful heed to what people think and 
say, provided those reports are founded upon the eternal 
and unchanging moralities: “whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely ;” 
these are the criteria; these are the virtuous things, these are 
the praiseworthy things, these are the objects which you must 
make part of your very being. Truth, Honesty, Justice, Pur- 
ity, Loveliness: these are the touchstones according to which 
a man will accept the judgment of public opinion; they are 
the standards toward which a man will labor to turn a mis- 
guided opinion into that “good report” which is of so great 
importance in the communal life of mankind. 

It is necessary to emphasize the fact, accordingly, that rec- 
ognition of the determining weight of public opinion by no 
means implies the acceptance of automatic conformity. The 
individual cannot escape the duty of forming his own opin- 
ion or his responsibility for that mass opinion of which his 
own is a part. He must test the validity of past tradition and 
existing group pressure, and the result of the test may con- 
ceivably make of him what we call a rebel, consecrating his 
life to a transformation of the opinion that surrounds him. 
Where his conscience and his intellect command, he must 
revolutionize himself. “And be not conformed to this world,” 
wrote St. Paul, “but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that good and accept- 
able and perfect will of God.” The apostle, according to 
his own confession, was originally a man “more exceedingly 
zealous of the traditions of my fathers;” but he was willing 
to transform himself and ruthlessly destroy the validity of 
those traditions after he had been given the vision of the 
higher truth on the road to Damascus. He not only dared 
to become a rebel against the dominant opinion of his com- 
munity as expressed in the traditional Law, but he accepted 
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the responsibility of preaching his new faith so as to trans- 


- form opinion as he had himself been transformed. 


It is idle to bewail, as some do, the power of public opinion 
simply because the critics do not happen to agree with major- 
ity opinion. Not merely is it the dominant force in our so- 
cial existence but by reason of the rapid development of means 
»f physical communication and the creation of new forms. of 
social organization it threatens to extend its power. The 
caveman recked little of it. Not so the twentieth century 
American. More and more our life as citizens is restricted, 
encouraged, protected by Government, which is merely or- 
ganized public opinion. Day by day our tastes and our 
passions and our ideals are stimulated or degraded by news- 
paper, magazine, or radio, the expressive organs of public 
opinion. We cannot isolate ourselves. 

But we are not helpless. Just as in an economic sense we 
are producers and consumers at the same time, so each of us 
is at once the subject of pressure by public opinion and the 
creator of that same opinion. As citizens we have all of us 
thrust upon ourselves a responsibility that cannot be evaded. 
Of that there is no question. The only question is whether 
we fulfil it adequately and intelligently. It is a question 
that touches closely the very survival of our democratic insti- 
tutions, for an irresponsible, ill-instructed, and emotional 
oublic opinion destroys the foundation upon which freedom 
it opinion is based and compels that regimentation which we 
‘ave seen abroad and which we all of us dread. 

In a period of crisis, such as that we are passing through, 
what hope is there of a happy issue if the most delicate prob- 
lems are to be decided by mass hysteria? Consider the plight 
of diplomacy, that art designed to achieve the policy of a 
nation by means of peaceful negotiation, if a public opinion, 
ill-equipped with facts, is left without the leadership of in- 


structed minds and critical intelligence. And what of our 
domestic social and economic problems if their solution should 
be left to recriminatory high-pressure groups, winning the 
votes of a docile citizenry which is ready alternatively to howl 
with the wolves or screech with the parrots? And what, 
in the last instance, is to become of our civilization itself, if 
the ideals of aesthetic taste and intellectual quality which we 
have inherited from our forefathers become submerged in a 
welter of materialistic mediocrity which is approved by public 
opinion as convenient and acceptable ? 

For the avoidance of such dangers the man trained in the 
university carries an especial responsibility. After four years 
of life on the campus there is no one who can appreciate more 
vividly the tremendous power of public opinion in a com- 
munity; he has seen at close range how it may become an 
engine of evil or of infinite good; and he has noted the 
process by which through the efforts of individuals public 
opinion may be transformed. More important is the fact 
that in the university opportunity has been given to the 
student to acquire habits of intelligent criticism, which, if he 
maintain them throughout life, will enable him to appraise 
the validity of prevailing opinion according to rational stand- 
ards. If he has utilized his university experience he is ac- 
customed to test the quality of a conclusion by demanding 
that the premise be proved solid and the process of reason- 
ing intellectually acceptable; whether rebel or conformist 
his own opinion will rest upon defensible ground, and he will 
accept no other unless it be dictated by mind and conscience. 
Finally he has taken active part in the life and he has imbibed 
the ideals of an institution which, by the example of our 
forefathers, is dedicated to the qualities set forth by St. Paul: 
truth, honesty, justice, purity, loveliness. 


American Social Democracy 


HOW TO RECOGNIZE IT 


By LAURENS H. SEELYE, President, St. Lawrence University 
Skidmore College Commencement Address, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 5, 1939 


E have some alert compatriots today. They spend 
W leisure moments in rushing up barricades of one 

kind or another to fend off the enemies of “de- 
mocracy”. Other compatriots are trying to discover what 
democracy is, particularly the American species. Sometimes 
these two kinds of compatriots get into rows with each 
other; the former nervously erecting barricades, the latter 
inquiring whether democracy vanished while the barricaders 
were rushing around. 

A statue differs from a value. Barricading a statue would 
not lay upon defenders the obligation of keeping an eye 
on the statue lest it run away through holes in the scaffold- 
ing. It will stay put, perhaps too put, if like most statues we 
see. The barricaders will not need to taken their minds off 
the job to pay attention to the statue. So, they can give 
more time and thought to piling up the barricade, making it 
high and formidable. 

In contrast with protecting a statue, to defend a value 
like democracy is a different and a difficult task. For a 
barricade, especially to a person with the temperament of 
a barricader, may be projected to protect a soul, a spirit, 
a value against enemies, and yet while building it the soul, 
the spirit, the value disappear. 

Then, on the festival day of completion when friends of 
the movement gather with distinguished guests to inspect 


the monumental barricade, with guns pointing, with flags 
flying, with bands playing; at that moment some unnamed 
Socrates asks, “Where is the soul this barricade is to pro- 
tect”—the spirit, the value? The barricade is here. Has 
the soul escaped ?” 

And then, if the builders are like other such barricade 
builders along the graph of history, they may burst into 
curses, “You fool, interloper, taking all the joy from our 
day of celebration. Look at this strong and decorated barri- 
cade. It is built to defend a soul, therefore the soul is here, 
being defended. Why do you suppose we worked day and 
night to build it, while enemies plotted its destruction and 
ours, sacrificing of our time and means? We cannot let a 
snake like you enjoy the safety of this barricade. Choose, 
traitor, deportation or the poison hemlock.” 

And the unnamed Socrates persists, “I choose to ask my 
question still. To protect your barricade you offer me the 
choice, deportation or poison. But where is the soul which 
you barricaders claim to be defending ?” 

Socrates’ way of inquiry must be the life of any mind 
profiting by college or university training. So we this morn- 
ing before building barricades or manning them inquire into 
democracy. Instead of our defining it by a reply to the 
question, “What is American social democracy?”, we have 
today shaped our question thus: “How can we recognize 
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American social democracy when we meet it, if we meet it?” 
Not definition but specification—marks of identity. 

Our question and our procedure are somewhat like those 
found in searching for a stranger among crowds. Suppose 
we are to identify the friend of a friend. Our friend wishes 
us to meet him, but cannot bring us together. We know 
we are to be in the vicinity of each other the same day, how 
are we to recognize him? Adopting a traditional scheme, 
our friend writes us that we can identify him because he 
“will wear a fedora hat with a feather in the ribbon, a flower 
on his lapel and a fawn-colored tie.” Four marks which to- 
gether entitle us to wager that it is he, at least enough to 
walk up to him in the waiting room or on the avenue and 
say, “I think you must be the person for whom I am 
looking.” If we are correct, it will be the combination of 
the four signs which indicates his identity. 

With the recognition of American social democracy to- 
day we have a similar problem. What are four salient marks 
of identification? Not formulae or definitions, useful though 
they be at times. But specific indications or marks, like the 
hat, the feather, the flower, the tie. 

Perhaps there are none. Perhaps the American people, 
captured by the spirit of an acquisitive society, avid for 
prosperity, traditionally hospitable to foreigners on our shores 
but distrustful of them on their shores, give no indications of 
social democracy. Minds that have reacted against Polly- 
anna optimism on which they were reared, and which in 
college have learned to think (as they say) “realistically”, 
may dismiss the thought that vestiges of pioneer social de- 
mocracy remain on the American scene. With this point 
of view I firmly disagree. I am aware of the many evils to 
be found by the realistic student of American culture. But 
I believe there are indications that marks are evident to- 
day of social democracy in the United States. Like a 
garden in which weeds grow with flowers; the gardner 
must learn which is which and then join in the enterprise of 
growing flowers and keeping down the weeds. I shall give 
you four pictures, drawn from city and from village life, 
which indicate the presence among us of American de- 
mocracy. When you see events like these, you are seeing 
flowers in the midst of the weeds. 

Near the Serbian village of Idvor, Michael Pupin was 
a barefoot boy caring for herds of cattle. Together they 
roamed through the Serbian woods and over the plains. 
When one was lost Pupin would listen in the silent night, 
with his ear to the ground, to detect a distant footstep. Years 
later he became professor of electro-mechanics at our Co- 
lumbia University. In his autobiography entitled “From 
Immigrant to Inventor” he tells of his boyhood experience 
upon landing in New York. Though he had spent his last 
five cents for a piece of prune pie which was mostly pits 
and knew from this he was a greenhorn, he walked hopefully 
to the corner of Broadway and Bowling Green. He writes: 


“When I reached this spot and saw the busy beehive 
called Broadway, with thousands of telegraph-wires 
stretching across it like a cobweb between huge buildings, 
I was overawed, and wondered what it meant. Neither 
Budapest, nor Prague, nor Hamburg had looked any- 
thing like it. My puzzled and panicky expression and the 
red fez on my head must have attracted considerable at- 
tention, because suddenly I saw myself surrounded by a 
small crowd of boys of all sizes, jeering and laughing and 
pointing at my fez. They were newsboys and bootblacks, 
who appeared to be anxious to have some fun at my ex- 
pense. I was embarrassed and much provoked, but con- 
trolled my Serbian temper. Presently one of the bigger 
fellows walked up to me and knocked the fez off my 
head. I punched him on the nose and then we clinched. 


My wrestling experiences on the pasturelands of Idvor 
came to my rescue. The bully was down in a jiffy, and his 
chums gave a loud cheer of ringing laughter. I thought it 
was a signal for general attack, but they did not touch 
me nor interfere in any way. They acted like impartial 
spectators, anxious to see that the best man won. Sud- 
denly I felt a powerful hand pulling me up by the collar, 
and when I looked up I saw a big official with a club in 
his hand and a fierce expression in his eye. He looked 
decidedly unfriendly, but after listening to the appeals 
of the newsboys and bootblacks, who witnessed the fight 
he softened and handed me my fez. The boys who a little 
while before had jeered and tried to guy me, evidently 
appealed in my behalf when the policeman interefered. 
They had actually become my friends. When I walked 
away toward Castle Garden, with my red fez proudly 
cocked up on my head, the boys cheered. I thought to 
myself that the unpleasant incident was worth my while, 
because it taught me that I was in a country where even 
among the street urchins there was a strong sentiment in 
favor of fair play even to a Serbian greenhorn. America 
was different from Austria-Hungary. I never forgot the 
lesson and never had a single reason to change my opinion.” 


When we spot an incident like this we recognize American 
social democracy. The prune pie that was mostly pits we 
know to be the practice of exploitation, as deep and devious 
as the jungle and as old as the history of humanity. The 
sportsmanship of the gutter gamins toward a lone be-fezzed 
foreigner is neither universal about the earth nor in the 
United States; but it typifies a unique and desirable mark of 
American democracy. 

In your thinking, if you are intellectual as well as pic- 
torial, you will look into the meaning of this incident and 
come back with a point like this: American social democracy 
gives the lone stranger a chance. Then you will look about 
and wherever you find experiences of this sort you will be 
seeing an authentic mark of American social democracy. 

The second picture hangs in our recent collection. A short 
while ago the Senate Judiciary Committee faced a decision. 
A candidate’s name had been presented for a position on the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Usually the Judiciary 
Committee examines paper credentials and talks with those 
acquainted with the candidate but does not summon him. 
Only once before within the memory of senators had a can- 
didate been invited to appear in person to be questioned 
by the Committee. But the circumstances in this case were 
so unusual that they invited Felix Frankfurter to appear 
before them in person. 

Many compatriots would never expect his background to 
furnish the ability required of a Supreme Court Justice. 
His family came to the United States in 1894 as immigrants 
from Austria; no long American tradition stretched behind 
them. He was a Jew; and citizens who support the several 
hundred sources of anti-semitic literature in the United 
States would not expect a Supreme Court Justice to be 
appointed from the Jews. He as a liberal; and Americans 
who think any question on or deviation from the status quo 
indicates subversiveness would not expect Felix Frankfurter 
the liberal, to be approved. He was a Harvard Law School 
professor; and those who believe the government should be 
manned by men who have “practical experience”, or “ex- 
tended service in the judiciary” would not associate these 
with Felix Frankfurter. His only practical experience was 
work as a delivery boy at $4.00 a week while studying at 
the College of the City of New York—hardly judicial! 

So he had to appear personally before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. And Mrs. Dilling and all others who fear a burgler 
under every bed were invited to come before the same com- 
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mittee to ask their questions and state their views. The 
moment of climax came when in reply to a question from a 
hostile senator the candidate said: 


“I do not believe, Senator, that you have ever taken 
the oath to support the Constitution with less reservation 
than I have, or do now, nor do I believe you are more 
attached to the theories and practices of Americanism 
than I am.” 


He was recommended and appointed to the Supreme Court 
—-a man who forty-five years ago had never seen the United 
States. This is a mark of American democracy: we honor 
ability where some least expect to find it. When you meet 
this mark, you are fairly safe in guessing it is the American 
way. The American wav gives the lone stranger a chance. 
It respects ability where some least expect to find it. 

The third picture identifying our social democracy is re- 
flected in the life of the metropolis. Partisans of the Hitler 
regime hired Madison Square Garden for a monster cele- 
bration, a few days before Washington’s Birthday. The able 
Mayor of New York, himself loathing Nazism and all it 
represents, granted the Bund permission for the meeting. 
The newspapers and the public seethed for days before and 
after. Headlines ran, “La Guardia Criticized by Al Smith”; 
“Bans Sidewalk Demonstration”; “American Legion Pro- 
tests’; “Civie and Anti-Nazi Groups Protest Policing” ; 
“La Guardia Unworried by Bomb Rumor”. The news- 
paper account stated that seventeen hundred police were on 
hand to protect the Bund in holding their meeting, thirty- 
five firemen with hoses were in reserve in the basement, and 
that outside one slightly inarticulate man in a checkered 
mackinaw kept shouting, “What for is democracy? What 
for is democrcy?” ‘The Mayor had given his answer to 
this earlier when he said that if a democracy were honest it 
should give ear to people of the opposite side. 

Re-reading the accounts four months later, it looks as 
though about the only other sensible word was the one pub- 
lished from the American Jewish Committee to this effect, 
that, although believing the Bund completely anti-American 
and anti-democratic, “because we believe the basic rights 
of free speech and free assembly must never be tampered 
with in the United States, we are opposed to any action to 
prevent the Bund from airing its views.” This, you note, 
from the American Jewish Committee. 

Some days after the Bund meeting those of opposite stripe 
hired another hall and said their say against Hitler, the 
Nazis, and the Bund. The headline read, “Public Officials 
and Clergy Rally to Denounce Bund” Both sides 
had met and orated and told the world about it and a net 
of thirteen persons were arraigned for disorderly conduct. 
lf we investigate this incident we find the following mean- 
ing: we let unpopular folk gather to shout and praise them- 
selves. 

When you meet free assemblies like this, you may identify 
the American way of democracy. The American way gives 
the lone stranger a chance; it honors ability where some 
little expect it; and it lets unpopular folk get together and 
shout. 

The fourth picture is snapped in my village town in 
northern New York. Merchants, retired farmers, profes- 
sional men, school and college teachers live there. A parish- 
toner of one of the churches is an educated American woman 
of German background, long in the United States, and a 
citizen. She did not agree with her minister’s occasional 
comments on the German situation, and she told him so. 
He offered her opportunity to take the rostrum some Sun- 
day morning after the service and give her own comment 
and criticism on his remarks. She accepted. When this 
news spread over the North Country, the ordinary con- 


gregation on the appointed morning was swelled to building 
capacity. The usual church service was held, and at the 
conclusion the woman who had objected was invited to the 
rostrum. She spoke to about two hundred people, giving 
her views on the European situation. Although probably 
few, if any, in the congregation agreed with her, there was 
no interruption and she was given a free hearing. When she 
concluded, the minister conducted a forum and permitted 
interested members of the congregation to offer their com- 
ments and views. They did. The gathering dispersed. The 
woman who objected is still a parishioner of the church and 
attending its services. This suggests the Christian church 
can still serve as a laboratory for Christian good will. 

A small village incident like this does not make the head- 
lines, but doubtless similar ones occur here and there among 
the small towns of our country. If we ask what this means, 
I would say it means we assure disliked ideas an orderly 
hearing. 

When you meet this mark also you identify American de- 
mocracy. For the American way gives the lone stranger 
a chance, it honors ability where some least expect it; it 
allows unpopular folk to gether and praise themselves, and 
it assures an orderly hearing for disliked ideas. _ 

These four marks help us to identify real democracy of 
the American species. If an awaited stranger from beyond 
the stratosphere should drop to our continent and request 
marks of identification of whatever is significant and creative 
in our social life, these four are authentic: 

To give the lone stranger a chance 

To honor ability where some least expect it 

To allow unpopular folk to gather and praise themselves 

To assure an orderly hearing for disliked ideas. 


There may be many large cities and little villages where 
concrete evidence of such democracy is sparce, but you and 
I know these incidents. They will occur again if we are 
faithful to the American ideal. 

At this point the barricader boils over. Shouts he, “Those 
four pictures present four values we need to protect. As 
sentiments they are noble and to some Americans they are 
winsome and compelling. But crises occur. In a crisis who 
pays any attention to the lone stranger, the person of hidden 
but genuine ability, permission for unpopular people to 
gather, or for disliked ideas to have a hearing? In a crisis 
who cares a damn for these except some crackpot demo- 
cratic philosopher!” 

Isn’t there some truth in what the barricader says? Crises 
emerge in community life when horrid rumors spawn and 
spread, when passion lays hold of leading citizens and reason 
is bereft of apostles. What then? Then the barricade! The 
barricade is the instrument of crisis, for crisis. Throw it 
up. Man it. Gun it. Provision it. Shoot every head which 
pops into view outside the barricade—particularly if it be a 
red-head. This is the remedy of the barricader. 

It is not barricades that guarantee the safety and stability 
and dominance of the democratic way. The mood of build- 
ing barricades is hostile to the way of democracy itself. For 
barricaders do not look with tolerance upon disliked ideas. 
Barricaders do not look with tolerance upon unpopular 
folk. Barricaders do not look with tolerance upon lone 
strangers. Nor do they take leisure to discover ability where 
it is least expected. 

For decades we have been at work slowly constructing 
foundations—not barricades—to fortify democracy. The 
founders of the United States wrote a Constitution which 
contained ambiguity and compromise. (At that, over one- 
quarter of the delegates present failed or refused to sign 
it.) Also, a Supreme Court of living men to try to prevent 
partisan interpretation and civil strife by bringing to the 
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supreme decision sagacity, impartiality, and a knowledge of 
law and life. They wrote a Bill of Rights, to make explicit 
democratic dogma. They and we have elaborated judicial, 
legislative, and executive structures into minute detail, with 
the aim of carrying out and on the American way. Calling 
ourselves a “democracy” does not make us one. It is said 
that when Huey Long was asked, “Will the government of 
the United States ever be fascist?”, he replied, “Sure it will, 
but the government then won't be called ‘fascist’; it will be 
called ‘anti-fascist’.” Nor is it the fact that our chief 
executive is titled “President” rather than “King”, or 
“Fuhrer” or “Duce” which strengthens us. The name of the 
chief executive is no guarantee of the democratic process. 
Nor is it the fact of citizens dropping ballots into boxes 
which sustains the assurance of democracy. They write 
suffrage on papers in Germany and in Turkey. I am not 
certain how much of this familiar suffrage routine in our 
United States guarantees the appearance of democratic in- 
cidents like those pictured earlier in this address, at other 
places and at other times. Whatever names may be de- 
vised for political officers and methods, the American way 
is fortified not upon names but by its organic and evolving 
supreme law, interpreted by scholarly minds sensitive to the 
inner meaning of trend and circumstances. 

The citizenry of our nation give daily evidence as to 
whether we support or deny the principles of social de- 
mocracy on which our country is founded, which have 
grown and replanted themselves, and which have striven 
with enemies. A Constitution and a Court may fortify the 
transmission of democratic values through changing genera- 
tions, but it is unadvertised individual citizens each day 
who give fresh illustration of them. Newsboys and an im- 
migrant Serb in a city; journalists, senators, teachers, barri- 
caders, arguing the merits of a proposed Supreme Court 
Justice; ministers, doctors, business men, officials, attacking 
or defending the meeting of the unpopular Bund; and 
lawyers, drygoodsmen, clergy, insurance men assuring a 
woman with disliked ideas an orderly hearing. Such is the 
stuff and schedule of daily life for you in cities or villages 
over our beloved country. 

There is one thought in conclusion which stems from the 
meanings of these four incidents. A common meaning to 
them all. In each you will observe the person or the people 
who followed the distinctive American way did what other 





compatriots would easily dislike doing. This throws the 
spotlight on a basic point in the psychology of American 
social democracy: the American way has been and is to build 
a social and political system which teaches us citizens to 
distrust our easy dislikes. To dislike a stranger is easy. It 
is easy to choose ability Jabelled and touted rather than hidden 
and unadvertised ; easy to persecute unpopular people; easy 
to scorn disliked ideas. Such facile dislikes fire many so- 
called “Americans’—registered thus in the census. They, 
as well as younger generations, furnish us with the continu- 
ing problem of the political education in a democracy. It is 
easier to act in the facile way than the American way. The 
American way it to distrust our facile dislikes, and to 
thank God the fathers established a system which reminds 
us in crucial and fearsome moments to distrust the easy 
way. 

This is why democracy touches a primary dynamic in human 
relations. Dislikes are sources of power: they stir lethargic 
people, even peasants and share-croppers, to act. Without 
dislikes action is not taken. When dislikes of people, dis- 
like of places, dislike of circumstances, dislike of ideas, is 
warmed and sustained, then things begin to happen. Fired 
iato passion, dislikes start revolutions. Dislikes may become 
forces for destruction and devastation, or they may give 
heart and strength to reconstruction. So, the control of dis- 
likes is a primary social problem. The first contribution 
of American democracy to the control of dislikes is to dis- 
trust them, particularly if they are easy, lest they steal the 
throne of power for one clique or clan. 

As a graduate this morning the World is for you, smiles 
upon you, laughs with you, shares sincerely in your joy. 
(If even Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini but knew of this 
occasion, and certainly, if they could enjoy one look at you, 
they would wire their affectionate congratulations, I am 
sure.) Tomorrow, you may be lonely, even in populous city 
or village, trying to find and to practice sterling, not spuri- 
ous, democracy. We college people are not only thinkers, 
on a campus detached to some extent from economic and 
political stress, we are citizen-artists. As citizen-artists you 
are to work with your compatriots, folk of all sorts and 
passions. With them you shall design and execute new com- 
positions in the historic art of the United States, the art 
of social democracy. 


World Economic Conflict 


THE FRUITLESS STRUGGLE FOR MARKETS 
By JERRY VOORHIS, Congressman from California 
Over the facilities of the National Broadcasting Company, Saturday, June 3, 1939 


struggle for markets and a struggle for access to raw 

materials. Through all the ages man has struggled to 
gain three things: food, reasonable security and freedom of the 
spirit. He has never stopped struggling for all three of these 
things. 

The struggle for better pastures on the part of nomadic 
tribesmen was the same struggle as that today for more fertile 
lands, for coal, for oil, on the part of great nations. One 
system of economic organization after another has arisen and 
fallen because it did or did not afford people a good chance 
to secure food, reasonable security and freedom. 

The world economic conflict of today is different in only 
one very important respect from that of the earlier ages. 


Ts: world economic conflict of today is two-fold: A 





Heretofore men and nations have struggled to gain a larger 
share of a woefully short supply of the necessities of life. 
Today the world economic conflict arises, however, partly 
because of the desperate effort of various nations to get rid 
of what they call surpluses. Never before has this been true. 
As time goes on, however, and as nation after nation becomes 
industrialized it will be more and more true, for there will 
be a greater and greater supply of industrial goods and 
fewer and fewer potential customers who are not providing 
those goods themselves. 

Unless some sanity can be got into our thinking in the 
meantime the coming struggle for markets, futile, fruitless 
and mad though it may be, may prove the downfall of 
modern civilization. 
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By and large there is just one reason why this world con- 
flict over markets is going on. That reason is that no nation 
has yet devised a method of enabling its own people to con- 
sume their own production, to raise their general standard 
of living, in proportion as their power to produce is raised. 
When some nation—any nation—solves that problem it will 
be the nation that contributes far, far more to saving democ- 
racy, to saving freedom, to saving Constitutional government, 
than any armed might can ever do. 

Money has become the master of men and the dictator of 
industry. The possession of money—most of all the possession 
of the power to create money—has become the key to the 
possession of all the wealth of nations. We live in an inter- 
dependent world where hardly anyone produces what he is 
to consume, where almost everyone produces to sell and then 
buy what he desires. Those who have it in their power to 
create a scarcity of money have it also in their power to drive 
their nation toward conflict in quest for markets. 

As long, therefore, as the potential flow of goods in any 
nation is greater than the supply of buying power in the 
hands of the people of that nation, there will be a great 
force pushing that nation toward conflict and toward war. 

Consider for a moment what our own position would be if 
instead of depending upon those who traffic in money to 
create it or not create it in the form of bank credit, we took 
into the hands of government the money creating function 
and brought more money and credit into circulation as 
rapidly as they were needed to enable our people to buy the 
goods they had produced and to maintain a constant stable 
relationship between the volume of our goods and the vol- 
ume of our actively circulating money supply. What would 
become of our surplus, so-called, then? 

And what would become of the so-called surplus of other 
nations if they did likewise ? 

Imagine a world economic conference in which the nations 
agreed to sell abroad only such things as they really had in 
surplus over and above their people’s real needs. How com- 
paratively easy agreement might be then! How minimized 
the drive toward war would be! 

To raise the buying power of the American people, to in- 
crease their standard of living as rapidly as their farms and 
industries increase their output is the very genius of the 
effort to guard our country against war. For the drive to 
war is more than half a drive to markets. 

But there is another phase to this world economic con- 
flict. For some nations do actually lack essential raw mate- 
rials which they must be reasonably sure of being able to 
obtain if their national life is to be secure. And it is undeni- 
ably true that no strong nation can be at ease with its neigh- 
bors unless it is reasonably assured of access to sources of 
these essential raw materials. There is no use expecting that 
strong nations will forever go without materials they must 
have. . 

As I see it, we have our choice between trying to keep cer- 
tain nations down indefinitely on the one hand, and attempt- 
ing to work out a decent plan upon the basis of which all 
may live upon the other. Clearly if any nation continues to 
attempt to take by force what its leader desires a day of 
reckoning must come. For to see such a practice go on un- 
checked is to gamble with civilization. 

But the alternative is not, I think, to expect to hold by 
force in the hands of one or two nations a virtual monopoly 
of the important resources of the world. 

The alternative is to say: “Threats of force sooner or 
later will lead to actual war from which no nation can gain; 
but we are ready to do our part to work out peacefully an 
answer to this world economic conflict which will not be 


based on force but on argument.” ‘The President in his 
recent message to Hitler tried this and he was unsuccessful 
in his attempt. But I should like to see us try again. For one 
thing we can always count on. Even a dictator must tell his 
people he is for peace. If the dictators really want war— 
which is hard to believe even of thern—they will have to have 
a most impelling reason, which their people can understand, 
for bringing it on. To take away that cause would not, it 
seems to me, be a matter of yielding to dictators but a 
matter of acting to save the world from the one tragedy that 
everyone in the world at this moment fears to contemplate. 

Some day the peoples of the world are going to realize 
what war and the war system are doing to them. Some day 
some nation will strike an effective blow for peace at 
exactly the right time. That nation’s action may be the 
greatest event in history up to that moment. 

America’s first duty is to stay out of foreign wars. Her 
second duty is to exert her utmost effort to prevent war 
from taking place. Under certain circumstances she can do 
this by denying war materials to other nations. At this 
moment I believe we should have an embargo against the 
shipment of scrap iron. But more fundamentally, perhaps, 
we could strike a long-range blow for peace. However much 
I may despise the arrogance, the bigotry, and the cruelty of 
the systems of dictatorship now in effect in certain nations I 
cannot and should not let that blind me to the fact that if 
war comes it will grow out of a world economic conflict 
and that if that conflict can be mitigated war becomes less 
likely. The billions we are spending on national defense are 
object lesson enough that constructive action for peace on 
our part is no sign of weakness. 

I would not have us go to any council table under present 
world conditions unless we were evidently prepared to de- 
fend our country and hemisphere in any emergency. But I 
have voted these national defense measures in the earnest 
hope that they might help to prevent war—not to make it. 

And the day may come when, backed by their own nation’s 
evident strength, American representatives at a world coun- 
cil table could carry through suggestions for world economic 
adjustment and then take advantage of what I believe is a 
rising feeling among the peoples of all the earth—-a feeling 
that the instinct of survival is the strongest of human in- 
stincts and that any war today, whoever wins, will be a 
denial of that instinct and hence contrary to the most funda- 
mental law of nature. 

Some will say this is an impractical suggestion. Well. it 
would have to be terribly impractical to be more impractical 
than war. And I believe we should try again and again 
without ceasing to lay a secure basis for peace in the world. 
It can, I believe, be done even now. But the effort has got 
to be centered on the economic conflict between the nations. 
And the two great efforts that must be made to remove or 
reduce that conflict are, first, to enable our own people to 
absorb through increased buying power and a higher stand- 
ard of living as much of the so-called surplus as possible; 
and second, to work for an agreement among the nations 
with regard to the raw material resources upon which all 
must depend. 

I can conceive of circumstances when America might have 
to fight. I think we should define these circumstances as 
carefully as we can. And I think the issue should be very 
plain. It should be such an issue as freedom for the nations 
of the western world; such an issue as our own right to 
freedom and democracy in America. But I do not believe 
we should even think of going to war to avoid having to 
change an unworkable, indefensible and un-Constitutional 
method of creating money; nor in order to defend an inde- 
fensible division of the raw materials of the world. 
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